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| omorrow shall bring another day. | 
| Hearts that are sad, take cheer! | 
Grief will not sadden the livelong way, 
Suddenly skies may clear. 
Wait for a glimpse of the rifted blue, 
| After a storm is the world made new, | 
A world for me and a world for you, 
: In the hope of another day! | 


Tomorrow shall bring another day. 

Hearts that are glad, keep cheer! 

Still you are needed, where’er you may 

Comfort frail lives that fear. 

Yours is the smile and the handclasp given, 

You are the world’s transforming leaven, 

The salt of earth and a bit of heaven, 
And the blessing of every day! 


—FRANCES C. HAMLET 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


(See additional lists of Teachers of Lip-Reading on the following pages.) 










THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING. INCORPORATED 


(Formerly The New York School for the Hard of Hearing, Inc.) 
FOR THE ADULT DEAFENED 


Private and Class Instruction. Day and evening Practise Classes. Practise Department. Lectures 
to lip-readers two days each week. Normal training course, and post-graduate normal courses 
throughout the year. Lip-Reading lessons in French by the author of the French version of Lip- 
Reading: Principles and Practise. All the advantages of the small school, plus the advantages to be 
secured only in a large school. 


18 E. 41st Street Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie, Principal New York City 














Lip-Reading: Principles and Practise, REVISED EDITION, by Edward B. Nitchie, published by Frederick A. Stokes Co. Price 
$2.00 net. The most widely used text-book on lip-reading. 





SAN FRANCISCO SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask, Principal. | Boston School of Lip-Reading 


Asaoriont to give gene ae behing) | comes Sax NITCHIE METHOD 
teachers and to awar iploma 0 itchie Schoo | Bu 
oe tan taadike in Sew York. Private Lessons—Practise Classes—Conversation Class. 
Medal of Honor, Department of Education— MISS LINA M. CRAIN, Principal 
Panama Pacific International Exposition, 1915. ’ 
Gold Medal Diploma — California Industries 602 Huntington Chambers BOSTON, Mass. 


Land Show, 1919. 
Instruction private and in class. Special op- 


portunities for individual practise. Day and _ MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Evening Practise Classes. Class in Current Events 








Miss IDA P. LINDQUIST, Principal 
for advanced pupils. Nitchie Method 
406 GEARY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. | 543 Andrus Building Minneapolis, Minn, 
Los Angeles and Pasadena Schools of Lip-Reading 
1005 Story Bidg., Broadway at Sixth, LOS ANGELES, Calif. 512 Chamber of Commerce, PASADENA, Calif. 


MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, PRINCIPAL 

Faculty of six Instructors, Voice Correction Department, Special Practise Department, 
Grammar and High School studies taught by Lip-Reading. Advanced Class on Wednesdays. 
The principal is authorized to give teacher’s training course and award the Nitchie Diploma. 











Private Instruction Small classes when practicable 
SYRACUSE SCRCOL, SF SAP-READING | OMAHA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
homte bret MISS EMMA B. KESSLER 
re eee ee Normal graduate, Central Institute for the Deaf and 
711 Oswego St. Syracuse, N. Y. New York School for the Hard of Hearing, 


203 NortTH 20TH STREET, OMAHA, NEBRASKA, 








CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING | 


EvizaBpetH R. PoINDEXTER CoRALIE N. KENFIELD 








Normal Course Private Lessons Small Classes Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
Speech Defects Corrected Voice Improvement for the Adult Deaf 
915 Sureve BUILDING San Francisco, CA. 
he Private Lesso Cc tion Cl 
Come Institute for the Deaf Oe ae 


Small Classes 
p-Reading for the Adult Deaf. 


Normal Training. Class pathy wort of Lip-Reading | MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 











818 South Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo. 
Normal graduate of the New York School 
MRS. A. B. N. MOSS for the Hard of Hearing 
Instruction in Lip-Reading tori Bldg CHI ILl 
Correction of Defects in Speech and Hearing. 108: Auditoriem : CAGO, 
6017 Von Versen Avenue St. Louis, Mo. | 











PITTSBURGH SCHOOL OF LIP-READING | Lene Soest Seen 


Normal Graduates of New York School for Hard of Hearing 





Miss ELizaBETH Branp, Principal Miss JaEN KINNIER, A.B. 
Normal Graduaté, New York School for Hard-of-Hearing | 601 Washington Street, Lynchburg, Va. 
Private Lessons Class Work | 
wirciih METHOD USED | HOUSTON SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
This school, located in the Jenkins Arcade for four years, IER HAVRE A." DAVINS 
has moved to 1204 Highland Building, Kast | Normal Graduate New York School for the Hard of Hearing 
Liberty, Pittsburgh, Pa. | 1610 Webster Avenue HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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PIONEERING 


What Lynn, Massachusetts, is Doing for the Slightly Deaf Children 
in Her Public Schools 


By CAROLINE F. KIMBALL 


Eprrorta, Foreworp.—While from various cities have come vague rumors of plans to 
“do something” for hard-of-hearing children in the public schools, Lynn, Massachusetts, 
quietly and unostentatiously, without waiting to see the outcome of the discussion in other 
places, has firmly established in her public-school system special instruction in lip-reading for 
those children whose slight deafness makes competition with their schoolmates a difficult feat. 
The following article is a report, to the School Board of Lynn, of the teacher of lip-reading. 


INCE the art of lip-reading, or 

speech-reading, is comparatively un- 
known to many who are not directly in- 
terested, it may be appropriate to quote 
some pertinent extracts from THE VOLTA 
REVIEW, a magazine devoted to “speech 
reading and speech” for the deaf and for 
all having imperfect hearing. 

In the. April, 1919, number of this 
magazine, Clara E. Newlee quotes Mr. 
Edward B. Nitchie, the founder of the 
New York School for the Hard of. Hear- 
ing, and himself an expert lip-reader, as 
saying: “Lip-reading is the art of under- 
standing a speaker’s thought by watching 
the movements of his lips.” Also: “Lip- 
reading has in it the power to make deaf- 
ness, of whatever degree, much easier to 
bear.” 

In the same article she says: “Probably 
the latest practical recognition of the use- 
fulness of speech-reading is in the estab- 
lishment of classes in speech-reading for 
war-deafened soldiers at the United 
States School at Cape May, New Jersey. 

In all branches of reconstruction 
work, the government has selected the 
most advanced scientific methods possible. 
No better substitute for hearing is known 


than speech-reading; therefore the sol- 
diers are receiving this training from the 
most expert teachers.” 

In the same magazine Dr. Franklin W. 
Bock, of Rochester, New York, states: 
“We have hundreds of children in our 
public schools who have lost absolutely 
the use of one ear. They may have full 
hearing in the other or it may have suf- 
fered to some extent. In most of them 
you will find conditions of the nose and 
throat below par, plus constitutional and 
social conditions which increase the ele- 
ment of danger for the good ear. Slowly 
progressing catarrhal conditions, or even 
acute infections, may eventually rob them 
of the last avenues of approach. I be- 
lieve these children should all have lip- 
reading training for obvious reasons. In 
fact, if I had my way about it, I should 
have all children, from the kindergarten 
up, have this training, for I know of no 
better and more interesting method of 
developing the power of concentration 
than lip-reading exercises.” 

One more quotation from the same 
magazine: “For the very slightly deaf, - 
the totally deaf, and all the hard of hear- 
ing in between, lip-reading is a boon. 
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For the totally deaf it is the only re- 
source. For the slightly deaf, with eyes 
and ears helping each other, the effective- 
ness of lip-reading is especially great, and 
in certain cases, by relief from ear strain, 
it may result in an improvement of the 
hearing.” 

To this I might add that lip-reading is 
the only means by which any one can 
help himself and retain his place in the 
social world as his hearing becomes less. 
This one thing he can do for himself 
when medical skill and mechanical de- 
vices are of no avail. 

Beginning the 27th of May, 1918, I 
was given permission to conduct a class 
in lip-reading in the Shepard School, to 
show whether such study would be of 
value to pupils having imperfect hearing. 
Nine pupils were selected for the work. 
They were divided into two classes, four 
in each class. To the ninth pupil it was 
necessary to give: individual instruction. 
The classes were held one hour each day 
from 3 to 4 o'clock in the afternoon, 
using a half hour of school time and a 
half hour after school. The classes came 
on alternate days. 

Before the close of the school year, 
some of the pupils testified voluntarily 
that since taking the lessons in lip-reading 
they were able to understand directions 
in penmanship and drawing classes which 
they could not get before when the 
teacher stood on the opposite side of the 
room. One boy was pleased because he 
could understand what was said in the 
moving pictures, something he had never 
done before. Another said that his 
mother told him his hearing was improv- 
ing, but he added: “It isn’t ; I just watch 
her when she is talking.” 

In September the work was continued 
with five pupils from these classes. On 
December 31, 1918, by the courtesy of 
the members of the school board and the 
superintendent of schools, an opportunity 
was afforded at a meeting of the board to 
explain the value of lip-reading and to 
show the work of the pupils. 

A canvass was made of all the schools 
in the city to find out how many pupils 
had imperfect hearing and might be bene- 
fited by the study of lip-reading. Names 
of over sixty pupils were received. From 
this number were selected those to whom 


the study would certainly be a benefit; 
but of these there were a few who did not 
take advantage of the opportunity, as they 
surely would have done had they under- 
stood the value of the work, but who will 
later, I hope, begin the study of what will 
always prove a blessing to them. 

On April 21, 1919, classes were or- 
ganized and the work was begun with 
fifty-four pupils in five different schools— 
the Aborn, Lewis, Whiting, Washington, 
and Bruce. ; 

On April 29 the teacher of lip-reading 
for the public schools of Lynn was form- 
ally elected to teach the study in the five 
schools already mentioned. 

Classes were so arranged that each 
child had the benefit of three half- 
hour periods of instruction and practise 
weekly. Two of these periods were de- 
voted to work with small groups; in the 
third period two of the groups were com- 
bined for general work and practise. In 
some cases individual instruction and as- 
sistance in school work were given. The 
aim has been to help the child help him- 
self, both in school and outside, to make 
lip-reading do for him what good hearing 
does for other children. While doing 
this he must acquire the habit of concen- 
tration in order to understand others. 

A teacher who had in one of her classes 
a pupil who has had the benefit of the 
longest training said: “Of course, I don’t 
know what the child could do before she 
had the instruction in lip-reading, as she 
was not in any of my classes then, but I 
do know that her eyes are fastened on 
my face all the time I am talking, except 
when I am behind her.” She also said 
it was not noticeable that the child had 
imperfect hearing. 

One pupil said that one day the answer 
to a problem in arithmetic was given by 
another pupil in the school-room. He 
did not know what the answer was and 
he could not hear what the pupil said, 
but he understood perfectly by reading 
the lips. In the same group-another pupil 
said that when out of doors a boy called 
to him. He could not hear what was 
said, but understood,’ because he was 
watching his lips. In many cases pupils 
have told of understanding better at 
school or at home, and that their im- 
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provement had been noticed by members 
of the family. 

As a result of the lessons in lip-reading, 
one pupil is learning to talk intelligently, 
to advance in school work, and she looks 
and is far happier than she was before 
she had the lessons. The members of 
her family bear enthusiastic and grateful 
testimony to the wonderful improvement 
in the child since she began the work. 

It is a fact that some children have 
been thought to have defective minds 
when the sole trouble has been defective 
hearing and the resultant inability to un- 
derstand. ; 

I cannot bring my report to a close 
without expressing my appreciation of 
the splendid and cordial co-operation of 
the principals and teachers with my work. 
It makes one realize how willing they are 
to assist in anything that is for the ben- 
efit of the child. 


The above report was made in July, 
1919. 


The following is an extract from the 
report for the remainder of the year 
1919: 


In September, 1919, the work was re- 
sumed with some necessary changes. 
Classes were formed at five different 
schools. Pupils needing the work are ad- 
mitted to these classes from any school 
in the city. At present there are forty- 
five pupils from fourteen different build- 
ings. ; 
So far as I have been able to learn, 
Lynn has the proud distinction of being 
a pioneer in this work, giving to the 
pupils in her schools the benefit of this 
training—to those slightly handicapped 
as well as to those having more serious 
trouble. 

The text-book used is “The Miiller- 
Walle Method of Lip-Reading for the 
Deaf,” by Martha E. Bruhn, of Boston, 
with supplementary stories and games. 
The pupils have practise in reading one 
another’s lips as well as the teacher’s, 





CHIROPRACTIC TREATMENT FOR DEAFNESS 


By E. GRACE HARDY 


The writer of this article has been for sixteen years a friend of the Acting Editor, who, 


knowing of the benefit to her hearing, asked 


T IS indeed a great pleasure to make 
I a statement concerning the benefits 
I have received from chiropractic for 
deafness. Perhaps it would be well to 
give first a brief history of my case be- 
fore I began taking chiropractic treat- 
ment. 

The first indication of deafness ap- 
peared about fifteen years ago, as the re- 
sult of a severe catarrhal cold. I con- 
sulted a specialist in Baltimore, Md., and 
received several treatments, including the 
burning of the cartilage in the right nos- 
tril with an electric saw. That attack was 
relieved. . 

About six years afterward the deaf- 
ness returned, becoming quite noticeable, 
although I was able to continue my work 
as a teacher. I then consulted an aurist 
in Philadelphia and was under his care 
for one winter with no benefit. The next 
winter the deafness was increasing, and 


for this statement.—J. B. T. 


in the spring I consulted another special- 
ist in Philadelphia, a physician standing 
at the top of his profession. That spring 
I visited him eight times and received 
relief. 

The following fall I again placed my- 
self under his care, and for three years 
(excepting two and one-half months dur- 
ing the summer) I was treated on the 
ayerage of once each week. He treated 
the nostrils and tonsils, and post-nasal 
cavity; also used a vibrator to massage 
the ears. The left ear responded to his 
treatment, but, as you will see later, the 
benefit received was only temporary. The 
right ear, in which the hearing for ordi- 
nary sounds was gone, did not show any 
improvement ; also, the tendency to colds 
and inflammation of the throat was not 
relieved, and during the three years I had, 
two severe attacks of tonsilitis. Sat 

After three years of continuous treat- 
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ment the left ear became bad also, and, 
excepting for the loudest noises, I was 
deaf in both ears. This happened in June, 
1916. The deafness continued during 
June, July, and August, when I had de- 
termined to resign my position as teacher. 

It was at this time I was advised to try 
chiropractic, and on September 1, 1916, I 
consulted a chiropractor in Baltimore, 
Md. After twenty adjustments, covering 
a period of three weeks, I had recovered 
sufficient hearing in the left ear to resume 
my work. In fact, I was hearing better 
than before the attack of deafness in 
June. After returning to work in the 
fall of 1916 I continued the chiropractic 
treatment in Philadelphia, having during 
the first winter three treatments per week, 
then two, and since then only one per 
week. The hearing in the left ear is now 
good, though not normal. The hearing in 
the right ear is returning, and, although 
still far from good, I am encouraged be- 
cause of the marked improvement gained 
this winter. 


I can hear sufficiently to teach classes in 
mathematics averaging thirty-five pupils. 
I am not able as yet to follow general con- 
versation with any degree of comfort, but 
even there I can see a slow, but sure im- 
provement. I can hear some lecturers and 
preachers, if their voices carry well. I 
feel assured that without chiropractic 
I would have been permanently deaf in a 
very short time, and I unhesitatingly 
recommend it for deafness. But to those 
who try it my advice is, be patient; the 
cure is often slow, depending upon the 
length of time one has been deaf. 

Besides the benefit to my hearing, the 
chiropractic treatment has removed the 
tendency to colds and sore throats, in- 
cluding tonsilitis. 

And now, in closing, may I plead with 
any physician who shall read this article 
for openmindedness and fairness. Before 
condemning chiropractic as a “fake,” give 
it a fair investigation. 





“IT IS VERY EASY——!" 
By MILDRED KENNEDY 


I N THE June Voura Review an arti- 

cle entitled “The Service of Lip- 
Reading in Understanding the Movies” 
quotes statements made by W. B. Swift, 
M. D. Any statements coming from an 
M. D. should have weight in the public 
eye, and because of this they at once as- 
sume a serious nature. 

The present writer is speaking from 
the viewpoint of a speech-reader, one 
who has given years to the study and one 
who feels herself competent to judge, at 
least to a degree, of the “ease” with 
which the average “adult” can learn to 
read the lips. 

Dr. Swift makes this statement in ad- 
vocating the introduction of more speak- 
ing and less acting in the moving-picture 
production : “This is a very worthy topic, 
one which ought to be considered seri- 
ously by teachers of speech-reading, 
movie men, and the general public. It is 
an idea which should be considered and 
developed; for if general speech-reading 
could be accomplished (since it is very 


easy for adults to learn lip-reading) I 
think that a new function of education, 
a new method of getting down to the in- 
dividual, might result.” 

As an adult speech-reader, I wish to 


ask Dr. Swift, or any other adult believ- * 
.ing he knows what the art of lip-reading 


really means, to give us his authority for 
this statement, by means of testimonials 
from speech-readers or teachers of 
speech-reading who have admitted that 
they have found it “very easy for adults 
to learn speech-reading.” Personally, I 
look upon this as one of the most mis- 
leading and amazing statements that 
could be given to the public. Also, it 
seems quite obvious that Dr. Swift is not 
himself a speech-reader ; or, if he so con- 
siders himself, of the class of speech- 
readers who, having practically normal 
hearing, watch the lips of those talking, 
and while hearing (though quite uncon- 
scious of the fact, because of the very 
ease with which they hear) imagine that 
they are reading the lips, and say, “It is 
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“IT IS VERY EASY——!” 


not really so difficult to read the lips; I 
can do it and very often find myself 
doing so.” 

It is not difficult to read the lips when 
one has hearing as an aid to speech- 
reading. When I first took up the study 
myself, I was not so very deaf ; there was 
still enough hearing to have the sound 
supplement the eyesight, and when a per- 
son spoke,’ even in a gathering where 
there were a number of people and the 
conversation became general, I could 
hear the sound of the speaker’s voice, and 
so knew where to direct my gaze in order 
to get the greatest amount of help from 
the subtle speech-reading art. In those 
days I was called “a brilliant speech- 
reader.” Now I realize that in those 
days I had, more correctly, brilliant hear- 
ing, even though the doctors called it far 
below normal. 

I wish Dr. Swift or any other human 
being who believes that he is justified in 
making such a public statement would 
try an experiment for one week.. In un- 
dertaking this experiment the time given 
to it must not be one day less than one 
solid week of seven days of twenty-four 
hours each. If the directions now to be 
set forth are followed absolutely, the 
truth of the (to me) astounding state- 
ment can be proven, and if any one finds 
I am in error as to my opinion, I shall 
be glad to be informed by any adult hav- 
ing followed out this experiment in the 
name of science or humanity. 

Fill the ears with soft cotton and over 
the cotton put some soft wax to keep it 
in place, so that it cannot slip out and be 
lost, the object being to deafen the ex- 
perimenter to the degree where he is un- 
able to hear the sound of the human voice 
even when the speaker raises his voice to 
a pitch above the normal conversational 
tone. Keep these little plugs in the ears, 
both ears, day and night, so that the sen- 
sation of darkness and silence may be 
experienced, too. Keep up all the rou- 
tine of the duties, demands, social obliga- 
tions and entertainments that naturally 
follow in the day’s work. To make the 
experiment even more effective, take 
some real speech-reading lessons from a 
competent teacher, with the systematic 
training and drill-work that such a course 
necessitates, This will give a keener ap- 
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preciation of the mental, moral, and spir- 
itual self-control that a speech-reader is 
obliged to learn while following the les- 
son course. Under no circumstances are 
the plugs to be removed from the ears 
while the experiment is being under- 
taken. No, not even in case of the illness 
of a loved one, or to “hear” the details 
of some terrible accident or tragedy, even 
if you are sure that if you could really 
understand just what had taken place you 
could help in some way to relieve the suf- 
fering or heartache. Try it. Try it for 
just one solid week. God grant it need 
not last longer, for that should be long 
enough to give you the degree of under- 
standing and appreciation that perhaps is 
needed. is 
The person whose hearing is normal 
and who amuses himself watching the 
lips of some one speaking, or the expres- 
sion and speech on the moving-picture 
screen, catching what is said undef ideal 
conditions (for almost always the spoken 
words, if seen at all on the screen, are 
spoken under ideal conditions, from a 
speech-reader’s point of view) is on a 
par with the man who closes his eyes for 
a few moments to imagine what it is like 
to be blind, and then thinks he knows all 
about it and understands the problems 
and difficulties of the blind in all phases. 
There is no class of persons outside 
the profession itself who can do more 
for the art of speech-reading than the 
doctors, if they will take pains to under- 
stand and present the subject in its true 
and just light. Of course, there are a 
few rare and greatly blessed persons who 
are recognized “natural speech-readers” ; 
but these are few and far between, for 
with the large majority skill and ability 
come only after hours, days, weeks, 
months, years of earnest, intelligent, 
conscientious hard work. 
To gain anything that is worth while, 
one must work. This is a well-recog- 
nized fact, and it is as true in regard to 
the attainment of speech-reading as any- 
thing of which it has ever been said. 
Why not, then, present speech-reading 
as it really is to the average speech- 
reader—an art primarily worth while be- 
cause of the mental, moral and spiritual 
unfoldment its study is sure to mean. 
Difficult? Yes, Difficult with a capital 
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D, and the sooner one’s mind is made up 
to this fact, the better. Two facts might 
well be put into a balance and the scales 
watched: On one side the worth-while- 
ness of the study of speech-reading, and 
on the other the difficulties met in the 
study of speech-reading, and in watching 
the balance reach the steadying point it 
would always be found that the worth- 
whileness was the heavier end—yes, 
always! 

- Here are a few of the reasons why it 
is so tremendously worth while: 

As a demonstration to oneself and to 
others of the determination on the part 
of one deafened to overcome obstacles as 
completely as is possible. ‘The would- 
be speech-reader, as he progresses in the 
accomplishment, gains a degree of self- 
respect that is absolutely justifiable. 

As a means of mental training, I doubt 
if anything can surpass it. Here are a 
few of the mental factors it develops: 

Synthetic power of the mind. | 

Intuitive power of the mind. 

Quickness of the mind. 

Alertness of the mind. 

Concentration. 

As a means of developing moral 
strength and courage, it is well-nigh un- 


equaled; self-control, in almost every 
meaning of the word, is a necessary fac- 
tor at all times, and the spiritual lessons 
hold their own important place in sum- 
ming up; for patience, humility, and 
sympathy for others who have any kind 
of physical limitation must stir and 
awaken in one’s heart through the knowl- 
edge born of experience. 

In the name of all that is good and 
true and worth while, don’t let us pass 
by unnoticed such a statement made by 
an M. D.—“It is very easy for adults to 
learn lip-reading!” Such words, besides 
being misleading, take away the glory of 
mastering the art, and all “good” (not to 
mention the brilliant) speech-readers de- 
serve all the credit that the medical pro- 
fession and all other professions can give 
them; for a speech-reader is proving all 
the time that he is a victor of self—per- 
haps one of the most difficult victories in 
all of life to accomplish. 

“Honor to whom honor is due.” The 
speech-reader is worthy of genuine 
honor, which no human being has the 
right to belittle through misleading state- 
ments as to what the pursuit of the mas- 
tery of speech-reading really means 
when one ts deafened. 





THE SHORTEST WAY HOME , 
By JOHN A. FERRALL 


S THEY entered the building, Ridge- 
way stooped to pick up an object 
that had attracted his attention. 

“Stung!” laughed Southey, noticing the 
action. 

The object proved to be a twenty-five- 
cent piece cleverly inlaid in the flooring 
and covered with glass. Ridgeway joined 
in the laughter. Perhaps he would not 
have laughed so whole-heartedly had he 
been able to foresee the part that coin 
was destined to play in his life, and that 
very shortly. Still, as things turned 
out—but that’s the story. 

“One of Tony’s stunts,” explained 
Southey. “He’s the boy who has the 
newspaper and magazine privileges for 
the building.” 

Ridgeway looked around for the boy, 


as he reached into his pocket for the 
money to pay for a newspaper. 

“Too late for him now,” declared 
Southey. “The building is pretty well 
emptied shortly after 4.30, and Tony goes 
with the crowd. It's almost 5 now. 
Come on.” 

He started up the stairs, Ridgeway fol- 
lowing. It was just as well, the latter 
found, that Tony had gone, for on reach- 
ing into his pockets he discovered that in 
the hurry of changing his clothes at the 
hotel to join Southey he had come away 
without so much as a pocket handker- 
chief. However, it didn’t matter, since 
he was going to dinner with Southey and 
could borrow carfare later, if necessary. 
So he thought! 

Ridgeway’s home was in Philadelphia. 
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He and Southey had been classmates at 
Georgetown, but had rather drifted 
apart after graduation. The old friend- 
ship had been taken up again recently, 
. when Southey had written asking Ridge- 
way to “look after” his sister, who was 
making the trip to Philadelphia to at- 
tend the “circus” to be given by the 
Speech-Reading Club of that city. The 
sense of duty with which Ridgeway had 
undertaken the assignment had quickly 
given way to a spirit of enthusiasm after 
he met Truth Southey at the station and 
learned what an astonishing transforma- 
tion five years occasionally make in a 
gangling school-girl. She was fourteen 
when he had last seen her, and it was a 
little difficult to realize that it was the 
same girl. However, by the time her 
short stay in Philadelphia ended he had 


so far recovered as to accept with rather | 


ludicrous eagerness her invitation to 
“visit” her the first time he was in Wash- 
ington. 

So here he was in Washington, after 
what he termed a decent interval of three 
days! -He had soothed his conscience a 
trifle by spending the afternoon with 
Southey and reviving college days. But 
it had been a long afternoon! At the 
hotel he had hurriedly changed his 
clothes, and at Southey’s request was 
stopping by the latter’s office for a few 
moments before going out to the Southey 
home. 

A girl was sitting in the small room 
adjoining Southey’s private office, as they 
came in, but Ridgeway did not notice her 
particularly, supposing her to be an office 
assistant. He turned toward the room in 
surprise at Southey’s opening remark. 

“Why, Truth,” exclaimed the latter, 
“what in the world are you doing here?” 

“TI wanted you to go to the movies with 
me this afternoon,’ answered the girl, 
rising and coming in to them. “And I— 
why it’s Mr. Ridgeway!” 

Smiling, she held out her hand to him. 

“Tt is,” he admitted. “I was going to 
surprise you by coming out to dinner with 
Bob, but the surprise is just the other 
way, isn’t it? Have you fully recovered 
from the ‘circus’ ”? 

She caught the word “circus” and 
1odded. She certainly was a wonderfully 
attractive girl. Ridgeway had thought 
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so in Philadelphia, and his present ob- 
servations gave him no reason for chang- 
ing his previous opinions. 

“She really doesn’t look deaf,” he de- 
clared, aside, to Southey. 

Southey laughed. 

“They never do,” he agreed, cheerfully. 
“Just how should a deaf person look ?” 

“Right!” admitted Ridgeway, sheep- 
ishly. “I never thought of that. But I 
mean—oh, well, she looks so absolutely 
normal, and—” he stopped abruptly, fear- 
ing that she might wonder at their ex- 
cluding her from the conversation. 

Her brother had no such qualms. 

“Oh, she’s normal enough in most 
ways,” said he, maliciously. “The only 
serious mental defect appears to be her 
enthusiasm for you. Why, don’t you 
know she has that newspaper picture 
stuck—” 

“Shut up, you chump!” hissed Ridge- 
way, in agony for fear she might see 
what her brother was saying. “Just wait 
until I catch you alone.” 

Southey laughed merrily. He delighted 
in teasing his old friend. 

“What is he laughing about?” asked 
Truth, looking at Ridgeway. 

“Absolutely nothing at all,” the latter 
assured her, tapping his forehead signifi- 
cantly. “It’s a constant wonder to me 
that a man of his type should have such a 
nice sister, and—” 

“I won’t have her long,” interrupted 
Southey, slyly, his face turned away from 
Truth, “if she persists in looking at you 
that way, and you at her. Of course, if 
you are going to hold hands I’ll get out.” 

“That’s right,” muttered Ridgeway 
bitterly, bending so Truth could not see 
his lips and dropping her hand as though 
it were red hot. “Keep right on. I’m 
going to kill you, anyway, as soon as I 

eh” 

The telephone bell rang. Southey an- 
swered. 

“I’m wanted over at the secretary’s 
office,” he said, turning away from the. 
telephone after a short conversation. 
“There’s a committee meeting on and 
they took a chance on finding me here, as 
I sometimes stay late. Entertain Truth 
for a few moments, will you, Ridge? I'll 
be right back.” 
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Without waiting for a reply, he slapped 
on his hat and left the room. 

To be perfectly truthful about it, 
Ridgeway was not at all sorry to have 
him go. In the first place, he felt pretty 
certain that he would have been led to 
commit murder if Southey had kept up 
his so-called humorous remarks a trifle 
longer, and in the second place an unin- 
terrupted talk, even of a few minutes, 
was something much to be desired. It 
was one thing to be annoyed by the hero- 
worship of the fourteen-year-old school- 
girl, but quite another to learn that this 
delightful young lady thought highly of 
him and actually had his picture. 

Of course, he had taken her to dinner 
the day of the “circus,” and there was the 
luncheon the next day, before she took 
the train for Washington. He felt that 
he had made the most of his opportuni- 
ties; but two or three hours is a pretty 
short time, even if a person is a good lip- 
reader, which Truth was. But she was 
speaking : 

“I’m ready to be entertained,” she said 
demurely. 

Ridgeway brought himself back to 
earth with a jerk. 

“It’s your turn,” he declared, speaking 
carefully. “Please tell me about the 
‘circus,’ ” 

He had worked that evening and so 
missed it, merely calling for her after- 
wards and having a few words with her 
before she went upstairs to her room. 

She told him, while he leaned back in 
Southey’s chair and appeared to listen. 
What he was actually doing was planning 
for rather frequent visits to Washington, 
or even for taking up his permanent resi- 
dence there ; but he managed to make her 
think he was listening; or perhdps she 
was too considerate to let him know that 
she realized that he wasn’t. It may be, 
of course, that she even went so far as to 
suspect just what he was thinking. One 
never can tell. At any rate, she was still 
telling him and he was “listening” some 
fifteen minutes later when the telephone 
bell rang: again. He answered it with 
some impatience. It was Southey. 

“Ridge,” said the latter, “I’m going to 
be over here for perhaps another half 
hour. Please take Truth home; that’s a 
good fellow. Good-bye.” 
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Take her home! Would a duck swim? 
He turned from the telephone to break 
the glad tidings to Truth. Yes, that’s 
the way he was thinking of her now— 
Truth, not Miss Southey. And then 
he remembered. It would take money 
to pay their carfare, and he didn’t have 
a cent with him. He knew their home 
was at Chevy Chase, for he had been 
there several times while he and Southey 
were at college together. He did some 
fast thinking, He did some of the fastest 
thinking on record. In the ten seconds 
he was turning from the telephone to her 
he thought of enough things to furnish 
practise-class material for twenty-seven 
years. 

“Excuse me, please,” he said to her, 
when he finally managed to turn com- 
pletely away from the telephone. “I must 
see the watchman.” He indicated the 
hallway. 

You see, he had selected one of the 
many plans that had flashed through his 
mind during those fateful ten seconds. 
He would find the watchman, learn of 
Southey’s whereabouts, and, explaining 
matters to Southey, borrow carfare. 

Out in the corridor he looked up and 
down for the watchman. The latter was 
not in sight. Ridgeway walked to the 
end of the corridor and stood by an open 
window. It was unusually cool for May, 
but as he stood there he could feel the 
perspiration roll down his back. He must 
find the watchman. Suppose there wasn’t 
any! Upstairs he made his way and 
along the corridors. No watchman. Then 
down to the first floor, walking, for the 
elevators had stopped for the day. There 
was no sign of the watchman. In despair 
Ridgeway made his way to the front door 
and took a seat at the little desk used by 
the watchman. The only thing was to 
wait for the latter’s return. 

In three minutes Ridgeway’s patience 
was exhausted. He stood up to renew 
his search. But he had decided not to go 
to Southey after all. He would simply 
borrow carfare from the watchman, if 
he ever found him. In view of Southey’s 
well-known teasing proclivities and long 
memory, it would be just as well to keep 
him in ignorance of the present affair. 
If he couldn’t find the watchman he 
would go out and hold up some passer-by, 
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As he stood by the desk his glance hap- 
pened to fall on the twenty-five-cent piece 
in the flooring. His problem was solved. 
There was carfare, and carfare was all he 
needed. He reached into his pocket for 
his knife, so that he could pry the coin 
up; but, of course, his pockets were 
empty. Stopping long enough to make a 
solemn resolution never to change his 
suit again without removing everything 
from the pockets before taking it off, he 
knelt upon the floor and tried to pry up 
the coin with his finger-nail. The only 
result was a broken finger-nail. He rose 
to his feet and turned to look for some- 
thing with which to get the coin loose. 
A heavy hand fell upon his shoulder, and 
he started, but then realized that it must 
be the watchman. 

“Whew!” he breathed, in relief. “I’m 
sure glad to see you. I’m in an awful 
Payee 

“Right,” agreed the watchman, taking 
a firm grasp on Ridgeway’s collar. 
“You’re in an awful fix, but not half as 
bad a fix as you'll be in when I get you 
to the police station. Tryin’ to blow us 
up, hey ?” 

Ridgeway began to get irritated. This 
was a little too much, coming on top of 
the other things. 

“Take your hand off my collar,” he 
ordered, hotly, trying to break the watch- 
man’s grip. “I was only just looking for 
you.” 

“Sure,” agreed the watchman, in utter 
contempt. “Thought I was under the 
flooring, hey ?” 

Ridgeway grinned in spite of himself. 

“Let me explain,” he said, calming 
down. 

“You can explain it to the judge,” de- 
clared the watchman, leading him toward 
the street door. 

Ridgeway was tempted to.resist, but 
even in his irritation thought better of it. 
The watchman was an enormous man 
and his grip was like steel. Bushy red 
whiskers and a vivid scar that stretched 
across his face added nothing to his at- 
tractiveness. Manifestly he was not the 
sort of man with whom to engage in 
physical conflict. 

At the door the watchman sounded his 
whistle and soon a policeman came, ac- 
companied by a crowd, of course. 
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“Say, Flynn,” said the watchman, as 
the policeman came up to the door, “I 
just caught this guy tryin’ to blow us up. 
Was puttin’ something under 

“Flynn? Is your name Flynn?” inter- 
rupted Ridgeway, looking at the police- 
man. 

“Tt is,” responded the latter, regarding 
Ridgeway curiously. 

“A man with that name ought to have 
a sense of humor,” declared Ridgeway: 
“For the love of Mike, chase that crowd 
and come inside, so I can explain this 
thing.” 

Flynn looked at him thoughtfully for 
a moment. “You’re on,” he said, finally. 
He dispersed the crowd and came in, 
closing the door. 

“Well?” he said. 

The watchman had released his grasp 
on Ridgeway, but kept a watchful eye on 
him. The latter explained the situation 
frankly to Flynn. The policeman laughed 
uproariously. 

“Excuse me,” he pleaded, “but it is 





funny—funny enough to be true. Is the 
girl upstairs, ye say?” 
“Yes, in Dr. Southey’s office. She’s 


his sister.” 

“Why didn’t you say so?” demanded 
the watchman. 

“You didn’t give me a chance,” replied 
Ridgeway hotly. And then, calming . 
down again: “Not that I blame you 
much; I can undersatnd how things 
looked to you.” 

“Oh, Jim’s all right,” said Flynn, re- 
ferring to the watchman. “Here’s a half- 
dollar—all I’ve got. That ought to get 
you through all right.” 

“T hate to take it, but—thanks,” said 
Ridgeway. “I guess I need it more than 
you do just now. I'll return it tomor- 
row—where ?” 

“Leave it with Jim.” 

“Good. I—but excuse me, please. I 
want to get started before anything else 
happens,” explained Ridgeway. 

“Sure,” chuckled Flynn. “Faith and 
I was young once myself.” 

Ridgeway hurried up the stairs, fol- 
lowed by Flynn’s laugh. He was rather 
glad Truth could not hear. It would 
have made necessary some embarrassing 
explanations if she had heard the laugh- 
ter, and it wasn’t subdued laughter by 
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any manner of means. He looked at the 
wall clock as he passed, and found that it 
had only been eleven minutes since he 
left her ; but what a long eleven minutes! 
It seemed incredible. He wondered if it 
has been as long for her. 

She met him at the door of the office. 

“What is the matter?” she asked, quite 
evidently worried. 

“Nothing at all,” he told her. 
to see the watchman.” 

She did not speak, and he looked at 
her more closely. 

“Why,” he cried, in deep. concern, 

“you're trembling.” 

She came nearer and placed her hand 
on his arm. 

“It’s—it’s silly,” she explained, “but 
you were gone a long time—it seemed 
long—and—and that watchman with the 
awful scar, somehow I’m always afraid 
of him, and—” 

“T understand,” he said, reassuringly. 

Whereupon he patted her gently on the 
shoulder. (Any of your Red Cross 
friends will tell you that this is a highly 
efficacious “first aid” in such cases.) She 
did not draw away. Instead she seemed 
to sway slightly, oh, very, very slightly, 
toward him. And so it happened, some- 
how, before he realized it, that his arm 
was about her waist. Fortunately she 
did not appear to notice it, and he was 
afraid to withdraw it, of course, and so 
call her attention to his rudeness. The 
moments passed. Neither spoke, and he 
did not move because he did not know 
exactly how to terminate the situation, 
and really did not want to, anyway. It 
was Truth who took the initiative, finally. 

“We'd better go now,” she said, draw- 
ing gently away from him. There was 
nothing in her tone or manner to indicate 
that there was anything unusual in the 
situation, or that there was a “situation.” 
Oh, these women! 

“Yes,” he agreed, dazed. As he looked 
at her standing there, absolutely self- 
composed, he began to wonder if he had 
really only dreamed it all. He made his 
way blindly toward the rack and brought 
her coat. He helped her on with it, pat- 
ting it into place with a pleasant sense of 
proprietorship. Even if it had been a 
dream, it was a very delightful dream. 
And then she looked up at him and 


“T had 
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smiled—a smile that seemed intended to 
assure him that it had not been a dream 
after all. Instantly he floated in the 
clouds. With an effort he prevented him- 
self from proposing immediately. He 
kept telling himself that he must not be 
precipitous ; he must not frighten her ; he 
must not impair his chances, whatever 
they might be. 

- “There’s plenty of time,” he heard him- 
self saying aloud, and then with a shock 
of realization, hastened to cover the 
break—“time enough to get to Chevy 
Chase before dinner,” he concluded, hur- 
riedly. 

“Chevy Chase?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he said, thinking she had not 
fully understood his hurried statement. 
“Bob will have to stay over at the secre- 
tary’s office for a while, and I am to take 
you home.” : 

“T understood that,” she told him, “but 
we do not live at Chevy Chase; haven’t 
for two years. I thought you knew; 
that Bob had written you.” 

“No,” he responded, apprehension seiz- 
ing him. What if the half-dollar was not 
enough? Could it be that everything 
was going wrong after all the trouble he 
had encountered? Where did she live, 
anyway? He put the question into words. 

“Where do you live now?” he asked, 
as calmly as he could, in about the tone 
one might employ in asking, “Am I to be 
buried alive or merely boiled in oil?” 

She led him to the window at the end 
of the corridor. 

“We have an apartment in that build- 
ing across the street,” she said. 





MISS GOODWIN, NOT MISS HILL 


Some months ago there appeared in the 
Teacher of the Deaf an excellent article en- 
titled “Reading and Language Development.” 
This was ascribed to Miss W. Hill and was 
copied, with her name, in THe Vota Review. 
The editor of the Teacher of the Deaf states 
that Miss E. Goodwin, not Miss Hill, was the 
author, and that the error was caused by a 
regrettable confusion of papers by the two 
teachers. 





Miss Harriet E. Stanley, of Wichita, Kansas, 
is striving to interest the librarians of her 
State in THE Vorra Review, to the end that 
the hard-of-hearing residents of the Sunflower 
State may have the benefit of its words of 
cheer and help. 
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EVANGELICAL CHAPEL, TOKYO, WHERE THE FIRST ORAL SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF IN JAPAN IS 
BEING CONDUCTED 


Mr. Murakami, the director, standing by the door. 


JAPAN ESTABLISHES AN ORAL SCHOOL 


M* Dear Mr. De Lanp: 

Probably today will not be offi- 
cially set down as the opening day of the 
first oral school for the deaf in Japan, as 
the formal government permit has not yet 
been issued and we were only “getting 
ready to begin,” but it has been an inter- 
esting and at least a semi-historical day. 

Thanks to the energetic efforts of Mr. 
and Mrs. A. K. Reischauer, the gen- 
erous financial aid 6f Dr. Murray, of the 
Presbyterian Board in Tokyo; the kind 
permission of the Evangelical Church to 
use, during the week, a small chapel be- 
longing to their denomination ; the educa- 
tional co-operation of Miss Kramer, 
formerly of the Cleveland Day School 
for the Deaf and now connected with 
the Evangelical Mission in Tokyo; the 
active teaching service of Mr. Murakami, 
principal of a school for stammerers in 
Tokyo, and the help of Mrs. Hata, a 


than fifteen children at present. 


Japanese lady whose services have been 
secured as assistant to Mr. Murakami, 
the beginning of oral teaching of the deaf 
in Japan has become possible. 

As I wrote you some time ago, it has 
been my privilege and pleasure to do 
what little I can to aid the inauguration 
of this enterprise. Today I spent the 
morning at the little building the school 
is to occupy, helping to examine the ap- 
plicants for admission, and illustrating, 
to the teachers and parents assembled, 
some of the means that they can use for 
the development of the children. 

Owing to the limitations of space and 
the fact that but two teachers are as yet 
available, it is not possible to accept more 
More 
than that have already applied, and many 
of them, together with their parents and 
friends, were assembled when I reached 
the school. 
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OPENING DAY OF THE FIRST ORAL SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF IN JAPAN, APRIL 28, 1920 


(Left to right:) Mrs. Hata, Mr. Murakami, Dr. Murray, Mr. Wright, Mrs. Reischauer, (?), 
Miss Kramer. 


Those accepted will range in age from 
six to twelve. None of them have had 
any previous instruction in any school. 

Of course, one of the things I started 
at once was the testing of the children to 
find out whether any of them possessed 
enough power of sound perception to 
make it possible to teach them to under- 
stand spoken Japanese by ear, and, per- 
haps, to help them in the acquisition of 
speech. We found two or three of the 
applicants who, though not hearing 
enough to have acquired any speech or 
understanding of speech, could perceive 
sounds uttered close to their ears, and 
whom I was able to teach to understand 
several English words and phrases with- 
out error after a few minutes of training. 
As they appear to have at least average 
intelligence, I feel sure they will make 
rapid progress in the acquisition of speech 
and language in Japanese. 

Others of the applicants will not be 
able to benefit by this auricular training, 
but they are bright little youngsters and 


quickly grasped the possibilities of lip- 
reading, and will do well, I feel sure. 

Through an interpreter, I explained to 
the Japanese people present what it was 
possible to do for their little deaf chil- 
dren, and urged them to co-operate ac- 
tively with the efforts of the teachers. 

It is planned to have frequent, prob- 
ably weekly, meetings of the parents with 
the teachers, in order that the children 
may be required at home to use what 
they learn at school, and that the parents 
and friends may know what they have 
learned. 

I sincerely hope the school will prove 
a success and will be only the first of 
many such schools in Japan. I am taking 
pleasure in presenting the school with.my 
Correspondence Course, which, through 
the services of Mrs. Reischauer and Miss 
Kramer as translators, I hope will be of 
some aid to the teachers in their begin- 
ning work. 

The afternoon was spent at the home 
of Miss Kramer, where I answered, as 
well as I could, the questions put to me 
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(Lelt to right, seated:) Mrs. Reischauer, Mr. Wright, Mr. Murakami, Miss Kramer. 


(Standing:) Mrs. Hata, Dr. Murray, Miss 


and. showed a little of the methods that 
might be employed in teaching speech, 
lip-reading, and developing the power to 
understand spoken Japanese by ear in 
some cases. 

We had expected to be nearing the 
California coast by this time on our re- 
turn voyage, but, owing to an accident to 
the steamer on which we had our cabin, 
our return has been much delayed. I 
have for weeks been making every en- 
deavor to get some accommodation earlier 
than the sailing of the repaired ship, but 
thus far I have not been successful. 

The congestion of travel here in the 
Orient is very great and the steamship 
companies are not able to provide for 
more than a small fraction of the per- 
sons who wish to go on their boats. 

I have advertised for weeks in the 
papers, offering to pay a premium for a 
cabin on an earlier boat, but have ob- 
tained nothing. You may be amused to 
see how an advertisement comes out 
after passing through the hands of a 
Japanese typesetter, so I enclose one of 
mine : 





? (Not connected with the work). 


STREAMSHIP PASSAGE 


GENTLEMAN and wife will pay 
premium for good cabin on 
steamer to America about mid- 
dle of May, J: D. W., Mayako 
Hotel, Kyoto. 


I now have a cabin on the China, sail- 
ing from Nagasaki on May 24 (or there- 
abouts), but this unexpected delay has 
complicated matters so for me in America 
that it is not going to be possible for me 
to attend the meeting at Philadelphia, in 
which I am so much interested. Dr. La 
Crosse is very familiar now with my 
ideas and ways, and I am sending him 
my paper, and he will read it and illus- 
trate the points by work with some pupils. 

I have not seen a VoLTA REVIEW since 
the January issue. 

I spent some time at the Kyoto School 
for the Deaf, just as I had at the Tokyo 
School. They have one teacher who 
gives instruction in speech to the classes 
as they come to him. Some classes get 
an hour every day, but others get it only 
three times a week. Considering the time 
devoted to it, I thought the results were 
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good; but of course there is no attempt 
to make spoken language the medium of 
communication on the part of the pupils. 
I did not find the teachers able to com- 
municate with any of the pupils by 
speech. 

In Kyoto as well as in Tokyo the teach- 
ers were very desirous of learning more 
about the teaching of speech and lip- 
reading, and were particularly interested 
in what I was able to show them with 
some of their pupils about the possibility 
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of training them to understand spoken 
language by ear, even if they did not hear 
very much. 

I hope these seeds planted may some 
time bear fruit that will be of advantage 
to some deaf boys and girls in Japan. 

Hoping that things are going nicely 
with you both at the Bureau and at home, 
I am, as always, 

Very cordially yours, 
Joun D. Wricur. 


Mryanosuira, Japan, April 28, 1920. 





OVERCOMING A HANDICAP 
By ANNIE ROGERS KNOWLTON 


HE tragedies of existence are not 

always built of murder and blood- 
shed. One of the greatest of my life 
was associated with nothing more formi- 
dable than the ticking of a watch. Even 
now, after more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, I can see the details of our college 
room, and my chum, seated on a low 
stool, a writing pad on her knees,. sharing 
the glow of a student lamp I was using at 
my desk, as I scribbled a Sunday letter 
to my father. 

Carelessly I glanced at my watch and, 
not crediting the statement of its hands, 
I lifted it to one ear, then to the other. 

“Funny!” I exclaimed aloud. “My 
watch has stopped.” 

“Stopped nothing!” rejoined my chum, 
not even looking up from her writing. 
“TI can hear it ticking perfectly.” 

She did not look at me or I am sure 
she must have seen the spasm of fear 
that seemed like a living thing clutching 
at my very life. Furtively I raised the 
watch again, pressing it first to one, then 
to the other ear; but the silence—or 
rather the rushing noises in my head, 
which for over a year had never been 
quiet—alone responded to my effort. 

“This means I’ll have to leave col- 
lege,” I asserted in a flat tone, from 
which despair had wiped out every trace 
of courage. 

“What are you talking about?’ My 
chum looked up with a light laugh that 
quickly became. solicitous, as she per- 
ceived my eyes brimming with tears. 


“You're tired, Chummy, and nervous,” 
she concluded, rising to place a comfort- 
ing arm across my shoulders. But I 
shook my head. 

Through my mind flashed a series of 
dark pictures. The first dated back sev- 
eral years, to when, as a young girl, one 
night in bed I turned over, to become 
aware of a clock ticking near me. To 
turn back was to renew the profound 
stillness. This was my first intimation 
of my imperfect hearing. Treatment, 
though undertaken at once, availed little, 
the doctor’s one order being, “Keep well 
and strong.” 

Then, because it did not hinder me 
much, I almost forgot my trouble and 
continued my preparations for college. 
At their close I again sought the advice 
of a specialist. He was very grave. 
“Yes, I think it will be safe to attempt a 
college course, if you will be very careful 
not to overdo and get run down.” Could 
a girl, realizing her one great ambition, 
ever be “very careful”! 

I entered into every detail of my col- 
lege life with zest. And then, right in 
the middle of my freshman year, another 
black picture: tonsilitis raged through 
the dormitories. I was quite ill, and my 
much-delayed recovery gave me little 
cause for satisfaction, because it was ac- 
companied by a period of such deafness 
that I could not even hear my name 
called in roll, while days and nights were. 
rendered intolerable by the beginning of 
the head noises which have never left 
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me. I struggled through the term and 
had now successfully completed the first 
half of my sophomore year. 

I became aware of my chum speaking: 
“Try it again; it can’t be as bad as you 
think.” But while she was able to catch 
the tick at a distance of several feet, I 
could not hear it at several inches. 

“You’re just tired,” she _ insisted. 
“Don’t worry, but go to bed and rest.” 

In spite of her sympathy and encour- 
agement, my heart was very heavy, as I 
concluded my letter home with an ac- 
count of my unhappy discovery. And, 
true to my premonition, I received, a 
short time later, a peremptory telegram 
from my father : “Meet me at Springfield. 
Boston train passing through tonight.” 

The moments in the specialist’s office, 
when he firmly but kindly told me he 
considered it necessary for me to leave 
college at once, were some of the black- 
est of my life. 

“But my hearing will improve, doc- 
tor?” 

“T hope so.” 

“How much?” 

“Possibly, with care, twice.” 

“But it will never be perfect again?” 

He shook his head. 

Had it been my eyesight that was con- 
demned, I am sure I would, by the mere 
statement, draw a gasp of sympathy 
from nearly every reader; and perhaps 
more deservedly. I, at least, looking 
back over a life I have been able to fill 
with many happy activities, am willing to 
say so. On the other hand, I wish I 
could rouse the general public to a proper 
understanding of the absolute despair of 
sudden deafness. Not to gain sympa- 
thy—the deaf person who has overcome 
scorns sympathy as much as the cripple, 
accustomed to his wooden leg, would dis- 
dain your assistance in walking—but to 
gain intelligent appreciation and under- 
standing ! 

Instead of the quick laugh at the un- 
fortunate rejoinder of the person who 
has misunderstood on account of his 
deafness, give the same delicacy of at- 
tention you would bestow on the blind 
man who has unwittingly run into a door. 
Believe me, the sharp stab of mortifica- 
tion is as acute in the one instance as in 
the other. The infirmity of the blind 
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man is patent, while the deaf must rely 
on your more innate delicacy of percep- 
tion. The more credit to you, therefore, 
when you do not fail him in his need. 

I look back upon those confused days, 
when I returned to college only to ar- 
range for my pitiful withdrawal from its 
cherished activities, as I think a swimmer 
must upon some terrible instant in which 
he has been caught by an unexpected cur- 
rent through whjch he has battled blindly, 
with ebbing strength, only to be tossed 
back to shore bruised and exhausted, 
unfit for further effort. I had reached 
the shore, but I was utterly stranded. 

Deafness seldom attacks the person of 
vigorous health. It may long have been 
lying stealthily in wait for its prey, but 
its insidious advance is appreciated only 
when physical strength is on the wane. 
That, to my mind, is one logical reason 
for the horrible sensitiveness that ac- 
companies the early stages of deafness, 
especially in the young. And it is one of 
its most desperate characteristics. I use 
the word “desperate” advisedly. How 
many times I have returned from a 
dance, or other supposed enjoyment, at- 
tended in the vain hope of gaining a 
single hour of self-forgetfulness, to 
throw myself on my bed in a perfect 
passion of tears, reduced literally to the 
verge of desperation, by some unfortu- 
nate rejoinder of my own that had 
caused people to raise eyebrows or sup- 
press smiles! 

Why not have told people I was deaf? 

Let me draw a comparison: To the 
person of steady nerves, the twitching of 
muscles on the part of a child about to 
become the victim of St. Vitus’ dance is 
held as a silly habit, that could be over- 
come at will. The will of a deaf person, 
at the outset of his malady, is as impo- 
tent to assert itself as that of the sick 
child. If only people could believe that, 
we deaf folks would be spared so much 
scornful criticism just at first. Later, if 
we are what we should and can be, we 
do overcome and can restrain foolish 
tears at mention of our troubles; but not 
at first. 

Oh, those black, black days just at first, 
when the very appearance of friends we 
care for but indicates how hopelessly we 
are cutoff from them! That fact alone, 
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they tell me, forms a large share of the 
unhappiness so much more frequently to 
be observed in the deaf than in the blind. 

Some years after my first battles, an 
acquaintance of my own, whose eyesight 
was failing and who, on that account, 
was occupying one of the first row of 
seats at an entertainment she was as 
anxious to see as I was to hear, remarked 
to me, “I cannot understand how you 
bear your deafness and manage to keep 


so happy.” I looked at her in blank as- 
tonishment. 
“You can say that!” I exclaimed. 


“Why, to me the miracle is how you can 
be so courageous, with the dreadful 
thought of blindness hanging over you!” 

“Well, you see,” she rejoined, in utter 
sincerity, “when my friends come to visit 
me, their bright conversation makes me 
forget my trouble entirely. But with 
you, friendly visits only emphasize your 
infirmity.” 

Her words certainly put the matter in 
a new light. “But,” I thought, “she has 
no family of little folks as I have, whose 
bright faces alone make sight so doubly 
precious.” 

No sophistry, however, can lessen the 
mental anguish of the first stages of deaf- 
ness. There may be those, even among 
the deaf themselves, who, perhaps, will 
say I speak too strongly. But you may 
be very sure those critics, if deaf at all, 
have had deafness advance by easy stages 
and, usually, not till after middle life. 
It has not, as with me, and with others I 
have known intimately, come as an utter 
blight to the whole future, as viewed 
through the eyes of youth. 

The tendency of the young person thus 
handicapped is to withdraw from, to 
shrink from contact with, the world, 
where, to a hypersensitive imagination, 
every laugh may be made at the expense 
of. personal weakness. A very selfish 
outlook on life? I admit it. But, for 
the sake of all who have never known 
and, I pray, never may experience such 
knowledge, I feel I cannot sufficiently 
stress the involuntary attitude of the deaf 
person; and I do this merely to insure 
for those unfortunates, in the moments 
of their first weakness, an appreciation 
by others that will lift them to hope, not 
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sink them, by ridicule or criticism, to the 
verge of despair. 

Picture to yourself a deaf girl seated 
at a formal dinner of twelve. Smiles 
and animation are on every side of her. 
She is utterly alone in the midst of a 
current of conversation that ever hur- 
ries on, touching a topic only to leave it. 
Perhaps the words of a single sentence 
reach her, and, because she has nothing 
else to occupy her attention, it fixes itself 
on that one idea. Suddenly a voice 
speaks her own name—the easiest thing 
for the deaf to catch. She looks up. A 
question has been flung at her,-of which 
she may be able to hear a single word. 
She tries to smile. Perhaps she asks to 
have the question repeated. The table 
becomes quiet ; all eyes are focused upon 
her. She tries to tear her mind from its 
previous line of thought to grasp a new 
problem. The blood rushes to her head 
and floods her face, while the surging as 
of a thousand oceans fills her ears. Em- 
barrassment adds its miserable share to 
the growing mental and physical panic. 
She feels she must say something and 
gasps out an incoherent reply. There is 
a queer, halting pause, an exchange of 
glances, if not open smiles. After what 
seems to her an eternity of time, some- 
body makes a remark, and she is left to 
herself, to struggle with tears that blind 
and choke her and to wish the ground 
would open and swallow her. What has 
passed as a mere incident to others has 
blighted all her happiness, destroyed her 
self-possession, and impressed more fully 
upon her already overburdened heart the 
conviction that she is a marked creature, 
unfit for social companionship. 

Nor is this an isolated occurrence. It 
is only one among a hundred that happen 
daily. Yet had one person understood, 
sympathetically, she might have been 
spared all her mortification. Had one 
person, quietly, as a matter of course, 
repeated the question carefully, with per- 
haps enough explanation to warrant a 
coherent reply, her intellect would have 
asserted itself and very likely her reali 
interest in the subject would have pro- 
duced self-forgetfulness and therefore 
ease. 

But how few listeners there are sym- 
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pathetic enough and tactful enough to 
offer such assistance and discover in the 
deaf person the real depths of thought; 
for often the concentrated thought of 
the deaf is really more to the point than 
that of the hearing person, whose ideas 
are disturbed by numberless outside re- 
marks. However he may appear, the 
deaf person is by no means necessarily 
stupid, though this condition is often ac- 
credited to him by the thoughtless ob- 
server, as witness the following remark, 
offered with intent to flatter: 

“Why,” said the lady I refer to. “I 
recently attended a meeting of the hard 
of hearing and I was utterly amazed. 
They all looked so bright and intelligent, 
not at all as though they were deaf.” 

So much for the conditions attending 
deafness, which it is not my purpose to 
dwell upon, but rather, if I can, to offer 
bits of personal experience as aids in 
overcoming. 

To begin: The first real “jolt” I ex- 
perienced was in the remark of a woman 
with whom I was associated quite inti- 
mately for a few days. It was after the 
physical prostration which so often ac- 
companies deafness had been a trifle 
overcome and I had begun to flatter my- 
self I was able to appear to better advan- 
tage and to conceal my shortcomings with 
greater ease. Occasionally I could even 
confess my physical limitation without 
too great an accompanying emotion. 
Often I had successfully entertained a 
guest for quite an extended call without 
ever being distinctly aware of anything 
that was said to me. It seems impossible 
in’ retrospect, but it was absolutely true. 
By handling the conversation myself, I 
could interject a word or nod of approval 
or introduce a clever story in such a way 
that my visitor never suspected his re- 
marks fell absolutely outside my range of 
hearing. 

But with the lady in question it was 
different, She knew I was deaf, and we 
were sitting close together and convers- 
ing intimately. I said that one of my 
greatest helps had been the suggestion of 
a friend, that a deaf person must always 
hold the reins of conversation if he 
would appear to good advantage. In 
reply, she faced me squarely. 
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“I was deaf for over a year,” she re- 
marked, “and I know how terribly hard 
it is to bear. I did as you are doing, 
answered questions at random, so long 
as I could ‘get by’ that way ;-but suddenly 
it occurred to me, after some peculiarly 
irritating mistake on my part, that I 
would rather be considered deaf than a 
fool !” 

That was the “jolt,” and it was tre- 
mendously effective. 

Perhaps, at an earlier period, before 
the physical weakness had been partially 
overcome, it might not have received 
such thoughtful consideration ; but, as it 
was, it marked a veritable epoch. 

“A fool!” That was the opinion to 
which I was laying myself open among 
those who, unaware of my physical in- 
firmity, weré judging me wholly by my 
often exceedingly inopportune remarks. 
I immediately began to sum up my situ- 
ation impersonally. If only we can once 
really accomplish that, we are far on the 
road to happiness. 

I was no fool, but I stood in danger of 
becoming one if I was to be forever try- 
ing to make conversation out of my own 
meager experiences, instead of having 
friendly intercourse stand for all it ought 
to in my life—in any one’s life—an inter- 
change of ideas, a widening of the men- 
tal horizon. And to materially benefit by 
contact with others, I must, perforce, 
understand their mode of expression— 
speech. I must hear. 

Fortunately for me, my hearing at that 
time was not so radically impaired that I 
could not get the conversation of one In- 
dividual, were it directed toward me with 
a full knowledge of my limitations. And 
so, timidly at first and with much hesita- 
tion, I occasionally ventured an explana- 
tion for what I invariably called my 
stupidity. Often, even today, such a re- 
mark, though producing temporary re- 
sults, fails to really offer remedy. Very 
few people, unless personally interested, 
remember to speak louder for more than 
one or two sentences. Too frequently 
their first responses are so explosive as 
to cause almost as much nervous embar- 
rassment as those uttered in too low a 
voice. Whereat such people, finding the 
deaf person equally stupid under’ both 
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methods of attack, shrug their shoulders 
and become convinced of the uselessness 
of further effort. 

“It’s so annoying to try to converse 
with a deaf person, don’t you think? It 
quite wears me out.” : 

There are others, God bless them! who 
do sympathize and do understand, and to 
them we who are shut out from so many 
enjoyments owe more than we can ever 
express. 


“When just the art of being kind 
Is all this sad world needs,” 


applies with peculiar emphasis to the suc- 
cessful treatment of the hard of hearing. 

As first aid, then, I would advise the 
attempt to hold the reins of conversation 
until the sensitiveness that has reduced 
the deaf person to the verge of despair 
is in part, at least, overcome. Next, 
frank admission of our infirmity, and the 
consequent avenues of companionship 
and knowledge it opens before us. 

Then, for me, the third help came in 
the acquisition of an instrument, of the 
electrical variety, which in my personal 
case permitted me to resume attendance 
at church, lectures, and the theater with 
some possibility of really sharing their 
benefit and enjoyment. But even in the 
use of these instruments I found the old 
sensitiveness again coming to the front, 
to destroy possibilities of progress. Many 
a deaf person has said to me, “I can’t. use 
it in public. I would hate to be seen with 
one of those things.” 

The speaker may at that precise mo- 
ment be wearing glasses with utter un- 
concern. ‘This very distinction is an 
added evidence of how the world has 
been wont to pity the blind, but ridicule 
the deaf, though I do feel that such dis- 
tinction is becoming less marked. 

Perhaps, in connection with the use of 
instruments, I can do nothing better than 
to cite a few of my own experiences that 
have gone far toward overcoming any of 
the pangs of doubt and embarrassment I 
felt at first. My initial attempt, outside 
my home, was made in church, and 
though on that first Sunday I understood 
little more of the sermon than usual, 
owing to my extreme self-consciousness, 
I persisted until an afternoon at my club 
set the seal of approval on my course. 
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With my receiver supported against 
my ear by the little steel band encircling 


my head, but beneath my hat, the mega- 


phone attachment hung on an eyeglass 
hook near my shoulder, and the battery 
in my lap, where I could switch the cur- 
rent on and off at will, I sat at ease 
the entire afternoon and absorbed the 
thought of a very interesting lecture. At 
its close a lady as hard of hearing as my- 
self addressed me: 

“You seemed to enjoy the lecture?” 
she remarked with a question in her 
voice. 

“I did, very much,” I replied. 

“But could you hear it?” in some sur- 
prise. 

“Perfectly, with my instrument,” which 
latter I had laid aside. 

“But you weren’t wearing your instru- 
ment, were you?” 

“To be sure, I was. Didn’t you notice 
it?” My incredulity was very genuine, 
because she was not far from me and also 
occupied a front seat. 

“Not at all!” she affirmed. “I only 
noticed your expression and wondered 
how you managed to hear.” 

And to think I had worried about my 
appearance in public! From that time 
on I lost all feeling of restraint in theater 
and lecture hall. 

But I had yet to face an experience at 
a private table, to settle all doubts of the 
expediency of its use there. I was seated 
beside my host, an extremely interesting 
conversationalist, but with a voice so low 
it was as impossible for me to catch as 
was the conversation of the others about 
me. So, for the first time in such cir- 
cumstances, I put pride in my pocket and 
my instrument on my ear. Of course, 
there was a questioning pause, as every- 
body involuntarily watched the proceed- 
ing. I made laughing explanation of the 
situation, compelling myself to meet it as 
a totally impersonal one. 

And I had my reward. Not only could 
I enjoy the remarks of my host, but I 
was occasionally able to make a pertinent 
reply to other questions under discus- 
sion, and at the close of the meal my 
hostess drew near to me and said, “What 
a perfect comfort that is! It was such a 
pleasure to me to feel I could address 
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you, and that you were not entirely shut 
out from the conversation.” 

So I discovered the pleasure was not 
all on one side. If this hostess felt a 
distinct sense of relief, doubtless other 
friends of mine might experience the 
same satisfaction, and I was not only 
foolish, but selfish, to deny either myself 
or them. 

But by far the greatest assistant in the 
overcoming of deafness is the mastery of 
the art of speech-reading—lip-reading, 
as it is commonly called. I mention it 
last because it came to me last, as an ac- 
knowledged effort at self-help, though I 
had been practising it somewhat, and 
unconsciously, for a very long time. 

During my younger years, there was 
an hypothesis afloat among the specialists 
that the practise of eye-training would 
lessen the effort to hear, and thus allow 
the muscles used for that purpose to be- 
come inactive. It still exists to some 
extent, but whether true or not, and I 
maintain it is not, I would, from personal 
experience, advise any one threatened 
with deafness to become master of lip- 
reading, first of all. 

You are bound to hear—to try to hear, 
anyway—with the myriad allurements of 
nature and art beckoning you on every 
hand. But once the eye is trained to 
assist that hearing, you become, at a leap, 
almost normal again. Then, even if the 
ear grows duller, as it is so apt to do with 
the best of care, the eye becomes more 
experienced, and the young person is 
spared much of the first agony of social 
ostracism. 

Right here let me insert a word or two 
for the hearing person. In talking to the 
deaf, those who are accustomed to get 
conversation from the lips, don’t exag- 
gerate. Don’t ever form your words in a 
manner other than that to which you are 
accustomed. The strained or emphasized 
enunciation is more disconcerting to the 
lip-reader than the sudden shout to the 
deaf. 

All these helps I have offered are ma- 
terial—things to do—and they are all of 
use and ought to be kept in use. Be- 
cause you can read most lips easily, don’t 
abandon your instrument utterly. Cer- 
tain people will never enunciate dis- 
tinctly, and darkness can at any time de- 
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stroy the best effort of your eyes. In the 
theater, at lectures, in church, I use both 
instrument and eye, and would find it 
impossible to tell where one left off and 
the other began its assistance. 

But in spite of all aids, in spite of sym- 
pathetic family and friends, there are 
going to be hours of blank despair, hours 
when we feel our limitation so keenly it 
becomes torture. I would like at some 
time to write exhaustively on this sub- 
ject—the bringing of happiness out of 
such despair—but it is, as story-tellers 
are wont to say, “quite another story.” 

One thing I will suggest as the best 
remedy I know—work! Congenial work 
if possible, but any work rather than no 
work. Books, of course, are a first aid 
always, and to me my pen has proved a 
blessing. I have written, written, writ- 
ten—plays, stories, verse—some of which 
has found its way into print, but all of 
which has served as an outlet for an 
otherwise dangerous fit of the blues. 

The deaf person must, by every means 
in his power, avoid the blues. They 
lower the vitality and attack the one spot 
from which they proceed-—the imperfect 
ears. So struggle with the blues as you 
would against an arch enemy, and let 
your motto be “He that overcometh shall 
inherit all things.” 


A CENTURY-OLD TEMPERANCE 
LECTURE 


In 1795 Hector MacNeill, of Edinburgh, 
poem of “Scotland’s 
Scaith, or The History o’ Will and Jean,” of 
which more than 10,000 copies were sold in the 
short space of five months. MacNeill was im- 
pressed with the baneful consequences insepa- 
rable from an inordinate use of ardent spirits 
among the lower orders of society, “and anx- 
ious to contribute something that might at 
least tend to retard the contagion of so danger- 
ous an evil.” He felt “that a natural, pathetic 
story, in verse . . . a Striking picture of the 
calamities incident to idle debauchery, con- 
trasted with the blessings of industrious pros- 
perity,” might prove a warning to many. 

Concerning this poem Prof. A. Melville Bell 
wrote: 

“Many of the dialects of our country possess 
a pathos, sweetness, and expressive power 
which cannot be transfused into the more 
polished phrase of later date. This is especially 
true of the Scottish dialects; and the story of 
Will and Jean, by Hector MacNeill, is perhaps 
one of the purest specimens of the language 
of Caledonia.” 














TRACINGS FROM SPEECH RECORDS * 
By E. W. SCRIPTURE, Ph. D., M. D.t 


oo ober may be registered in such a 
way as to be reproducible. The first 
apparatus of this kind was the phono- 
graph of Edison. In the present form 
the sounds spoken into the receiving tube 
move a glass or mica diaphragm carry- 
ing a sapphire with a sharp edge (Fig. 
1). This cuts a groove on a revolving 
cylinder of waxlike composition. As the 
diaphragm vibrates, the sapphire moves 
and thereby varies the depth of the 
groove. When a smooth sapphire at- 
tached to a diaphragm is run through 
this groove, the diaphragm repeats the 
original movement and by setting the air 
in vibration reproduces the sound. A 
mold can be made from the original 
cylinder; from this many copies can be 
made. 

The most extensive studies of phono- 
graph records are those of Hermann, of 
K6nigsberg. The tracings for the vowels 
are of unsurpassed accuracy. Those for 
the consonants are marvelous in their 
enlargement and fineness. 

The vowel records (Fig. 2) show that 
the voice tone consists of a series of more 
or less sharp puffs. Each puff arouses a 
set of vowel tones. The character of the 
vowel depends on which vowel tones are 
present and how strong each is. For ex- 
ample, long /u/ in German has vowel 
tones lying between c’ and f’ and also 
between d? and e?. Long /o/ has tones 
between c? and d*#. The regions of 
vowel tones are definite for each vowel. 
These regions remain the same, whatever 
may be the pitch of the voice in speaking 
or singing them—that is, the vowel tones 
are independent of the voice tone. The 
so-called short vowels have regions that 
are different from the corresponding so- 
called long+ vowels—that is, the. short 
vowels are independent vowels and not 
shortened long vowels. 

The finest records of the consonants 
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are those obtained by Hermann. A selec- 
tion from his tracings is given in figure 3. 
The /l, m, n/ show groups of waves. 
Each group registers one vibration of 
the voice tone. The finer waves are due 
to the vibrations that characterize the 
tones in the different sounds; the details 
concerning these tones can be obtained 
only by mathematical analysis. 

The record of /p/ shows the ending 
of the vibrations of the preceding vowel, 
followed by faint irregular vibrations as 
the lips closed. A straight piece of rec- 
ord 20 centimeters long has been cut out. 
The /p/ closes with groups of irregular 
vibrations that register the noise made 
as the lips were opened at the end. The 
record of /t/ is similar, but shows 
stronger vibrations. The record for /k/ 
shows the strong vibrations for the noise 
at its end. Voiced or sonant occlusives, 
such as /b, d, g/, show groups of vibra- 
tions for the voice tone during the occlu- 
sion. 


Fic. 2. 


The irregularities for /r/ in the top 
line of the figure are due to the interrup- 
tion by the flapping of the tongue. The 
effect is much more violent for the uvula 
r, as shown in the second line. 

The large irregular vibrations for /f/ 
show that its noise is a strong one. The 
same may be said of /s/ and / f’/, indi- 


cated in the figure by s and §. The /x/ 


is the German “ach” sound; it has a 
strangely loud noise. The /¢/ is the cor- 
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responding voiced sound as it appears in 
the g of “sage.” The /B/ is the sound 
of w in “wo,” which is presumably a 
voiced fricative made by the lips. The 
/z/ and / 3/ (indicated in the figure by 
z) show strong voice tones with differ- 
ing small waves. The j indicates the 
first-sound in “ja” ;-it-is-net:a vowel, but 
a voiced fricative. 

In the gramophone recording apparatus 
the diaphragm carries a lever whose point 
traces a groove in the surface of a re- 
volving disc (figure 3). The vibrations 
of the diaphragm, enlarged by the trac- 
ing point, produce sidewise movements 
of the groove (figure 5). A mold from 
the record disc is used to stamp the fa- 
miliar hard discs used for talking-ma- 
chines. 

An apparatus for tracing gramophone 
records is shown in figures 6 and 7. A 


motor drives a series of counter-shafts 
that greatly reduce the speed. The last 
counter-shaft drives a metal cylinder 
called the “far drum.” A band of paper 
is stretched around this drum and an- 
other one, called the “near drum.” The 
two drums may be any distance apart; 
they have been successfully used at a dis- 
tance of 50 feet with a band of paper 
about 100 feet long. The paper band 
serves as a belt to transmit the drive 
from one drum to the other. The paper 
is coated with smoke. The shaft of the 
near drum carries a pulley that by a belt 
drives a horizontal wheel called the “ro- 
tator.” A gramophone disc is placed on 
this rotator. A long light lever carries a 
steel needle very near the fulcrum. This 
needle rests in the groove of the gramo- 
phone disc. The waves in this groove 
are communicated to the lever and are 
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reproduced highly enlarged on the band 
of smoked paper by a fine point at the 
other end of the lever. o keep the 
gramophone groove at the same place as 
it passes under the point, the disc has to 
travel sidewise; the arrangements for 
side movements are indicated in figure 6. 
When the paper band has been filled, it 
is varnished and removed, a new band is 
substituted, and the tracing continued. 
The tracing of an entire gramophone disc 
requires many hundred feet of band. 
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a short 00, but with a so-called indefinite ~ 
vowel, much like the vowel in “come.” 

The waves in this record occur in 
groups. Each group represents one vi- 
bration of the voice tone. The smaller 
waves within a group represent the tones 
belonging to the different vowels. 

The wave groups are never of constant 
height. At the beginning of a vowel they 
steadily increase; toward the end they 
steadily decrease. The height indicates 
the intensity. Curves of thousands of 
vowels show that they are always vary- 
ing in intensity. The regular type is one 
of an intensity that first increases and 
then decreases. An ever-changing inten- 
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A gramophone disc with a record of 
“Rip Van Winkle’s Toast,” spoken by 
the famous actor, Joseph Jefferson, was 
traced off by the apparatus just de- 
scribed. Pieces were cut out of the 
curves of a number of vowels and repro- 
duced in figure 8. Each line gives only 
a.short portion from the beginning, mid- 
dle, or end of a vowel. 
the right indicate in phonetic letters what 
the. sounds are judged to be when heard 
by the ear. These sounds are indicated 
just. as Jefferson spoke them and not as 
they might be supposed to be in some 
system of pronunciation. For example, 
he did not pronounce the o in “do” like 


The letters on . 


sity is the first vowel law. 

A long wave group corresponds to a 
low tone, a short group to a high tone. 
Measurements of thousands of vowel 
curves show that the length of the wave 
group—that is, the pitch of the voice 
tone—is never constant for an instant, 
but is always rising or falling. This is 
another vowel law of great importance. 

The form of the small vibrations within 
the wave group corresponds to the sound 
of the vowel. Exactly similar wave 
groups indicate the same sound. The 
wave groups in a single line of figure 8 
are roughly alike, and the sound that 
produced them must have been roughly 
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the same; but it will be noticed that in 
every case there is a steadily progressive 
change from wave to wave. The form 
of the first wave for o in “come” is al- 
most, but not quite, repeated in the sec- 
ond wave. ‘The alteration goes a little 
farther in the third wave. It steadily 
progresses till the difference becomes 
quite marked. The same continuous 
change in wave form can be seen in all 
the other lines of the figure. As a third 
law, it can be laid down that the sound 
of a vowel never remains constant, but 
steadily changes. 

According to these three laws, vowels 
are sounds that are always changing; 
they are never fixed in any way, even for 
an instant. It is just this flexibility and 
variability that make the vowels such 
adequate elements in the expression of 
thought and emotion. Vowels are not 
mechanical combinations of sounds; they 
are living vocal gestures, 

The vowel in “come” is the one de- 
scribed by the phoneticians as the indefi- 
nite vowel in “fungus.” ‘The waves show 
that, like all short vowels, its sound 
changes greatly within a brief time. 
From such a changing sound the ear ob- 
tains only a general impression, with no 
indication of the variations. Somewhat 
similar waves appear in the curve for 
“do.” The general impression on the ear 
is of a vowel resembling that in “come.” 
The ear is quite incapable of saying just 
what the vowel in “what” sounds like in 
this record disc; from the resemblance 
of its waves to those in lines 1 and 4, it 


may be considered as approximately the 
same, To the ear, the vowel of “you,” 
in the fifth line, seems like the vowel in 
“fungus,” but its waves show that it dif- 
fers much from the vowels just dis- 
cussed, In fact, even the ear can tell that 
the so-called indefinite vowels vary al- 
most too much to be grouped in the two 
classes of the vowels in “fungus” and 
“her.” The curves show that the varie- 
ties must be many. Perhaps we ought to 
say that the curves show the existence of 
many vowels of quite different nature, 
which are so short that the ear cannot 
describe them. They are lumped to- 
gether by the ear into an absurd concep- 
tion of the “indefinite” vowel. There is 
no indefiniteness about vowels; the only 
indefiniteness is in our knowledge of 
them. 

The vowel in “to” in this record is dis- 
tinctly heard to be a short /u/, that is, 
like 00 in “too.” Its waves are similar 
to those of “your” in line 15. This 
“your” is spoken with a clear “uw” sound. 
The “your” in line 19 is quite different. 
The ear cannot tell exactly what the 
vowel sounds like; the curve shows con- 
siderable resemblance to that of the 
vowel in the first line. The indefinite 
article “a” is pronounced like the vowel 
in “her.” The curves of the vowel /2/ 
in “glass,” “that,” “schnapps,” “and,” 
and “family’s” show little difference 
from one another except in their ampli- 
tudes. The vowel in “pros-” shows 
waves with much change; the latter part 
has waves like the first part of o in 
“come.” ‘The line for “-per” shows only 
a few irregular vibrations; it seems to 
have been spoken without voice. 

It follows from what has been said 
that the short vowels, probably even 
more than the long ones, change greatly 
in their sounds from beginning to end. 
The ear gets only a single unclear im- 
pression of the whole. If the beginning 
of a vowel could be prolonged un- 
changed, the impression might be very 
different. For example, the resemblance 
of the first part of o in “come” to the 
last part of o in “pros-” suggests that 
possibly the vowel in “come” began with 
a sound much like that of the short 
“awe” sound in “pros-”. 

The machine shown in figures 6 and 7 
was built and first used at Yale Univer- 
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It was afterwards used for re- 


sity. 
searches supported by the Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington, D. C. At one 
time it was loaned to the University of 


Berlin. The illustrations given here are 
from my “Elements of Experimental 
Phonetics” (Yale University Press) and 
“The Study of Speech Curves” (Carne- 
gie Institution, Publication No. 44). 

Ficure 1.—Phonograph Recorder ‘Cutting a 


Speech Groove on a Wax Cylin- 
der, 
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FicureE 2—Tracing of Vowel Waves on a 
Phonograph Cylinder. 

FicurE 3.—Tracings of Various Consonants. 

FicurE 4.—Gramophone Recorder Writing on 
a Wax Disc. 

Ficure 5.—Top View of a Gramophone Re- 
corder drawing a Sound Groove 
in the Wax. 

Ficure 6.—Top View of an Apparatus for 
Tracing the Waves from a Gramo- 
phone Disc. 

Ficure 7—End View of the Rotator of the 
Apparatus of Figure 2. 

Ficure 8.—Waves from Vowels by Joseph Jef- 
ferson. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF SPEECH-READING POWER* 


By MARJORIE McLEAN, B. S. 


PEECH-READING power in nearly 

all cases is developed gradually. Ex- 
ercises which one person takes hold of 
quickly another person will grasp more 
slowly. In a course in speech-reading no 
two people acquire the same amount of 
speech-reading power. Nobody ever pur- 
sues the study of speech-reading earnestly 
without developing some speech-reading 
ability. To illustrate the manner in which 
several people developed this power is 
the object of the following discussion. 

A teacher of home economics, at the 
beginning of her course in speech-read- 
ing, had very little speech-reading power. 
From about fifty conversational ques- 
tions, such as “How are you?” “Where 
do you live?” etc.; she answered about 
one-third of the questions. As she did 
this without any help from the voice, she 
showed a conception of the meaning of 
lip-movements. 

In reading a story from the mouth, the 
pupil began by trying to see every word ; 
but she was able to check this tendency 
very promptly and to try instead to un- 
derstand the thought of each sentence. 





* This article is the final thesis of a normal 
course in the Whitaker School of Speech-Read- 
ing, and was submitted by the writer when an 
applicant for the certificate testifying to her 
ability as a teacher of speech-reading. 

+ The terms used in this paper to designate 
powers of eye and mind will be recognized as 
those employed by the late Edward B. Nitchie. 
Many of the exercises referred to are those 
outlined in the text-book “Lip-Reading—Prin- 
ciples and Practise,” by Edward B. Nitchie. 


When the story was read again and she 
was directed to try to understand every 
word, there were only a few words that 
she did not have. This showed that after 
having the thought, she had been able to 
supply some of the words missed in the 
first reading. The power of putting 
parts together so as to understand the 
whole—the synthetic power—was one of 
her most favorable qualities.t 

Her chief difficulty in the story work 
was in answering very simple questions. 
Her knowledge of the story should have 
enabled her to understand these ‘questions. 
When she failed on this part of the work, 
she showed that the mind was slow and 
that her intuitive power was not strong. 

In another part of the lesson the drill 
on words showed that her eye was neither 
quick nor accurate. When the words 
were put in sentences, she was slow in 
understanding the sentence, - illustrating 


further the fact that her intuitive power 


needed strengthening. 

From the very first she was inclined to 
look away from the mouth whenever she 
failed to understand. Whenever she did 
this, her attention was quickly forced 
back to the mouth by questions or by 
continued speaking. A gain in the power 
of concentration was noticeable in the 
fourth lesson, when the pupil looked 
away from the mouth only three or four 
times. Another slight improvement was 
shown in the seventh lesson. In the 
twelfth lesson she stopped concentrating 
only twice, showing a much more active 
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state of mind. After the eighteenth les- 
son she was compelled to omit lessons 
for one week. When the work was re- 
sumed she had lost some of her power of 
concentration. It may be of interest to 
note that this was notwithstanding the 
fact that she had been closely engaged in 
study connected with a university course, 
not only during the interval of the week, 
but during the whole period of her 
speech-reading course. By the twenty- 
second lesson in speech-reading, her 
power of concentration was very good. 

In rapid review work on sentences in 
the first part of the course, she was in- 
clined to let sentences go by without un- 
derstanding them. In the rapid work of 
the ninth and tenth lessons she was asked 
a number of times to repeat. In the next 
lesson she began to interrupt when she 
failed to understand. In the fifteenth 
lesson only one or two requests for re- 
peating were necessary, and by the seven- 
teenth lesson this inclination to try to 
appear to understand what had not been 
understood had disappeared. 

While in the first lesson she had read 
only one-third of the questions, in the 
fourth lesson she understood more than 
one-half of such questions the first time 
they were given, as shown by her replies. 
Her intuitive power was stronger. When 
she understood all but two of the ques- 
tions, in the twelfth lesson, she showed a 
very decided improvement in this respect. 
By the nineteenth lesson she showed ease 
in answering the questions, even when 
given out of order. The work with 
sentences also helped to strengthen this 
power of intuition. At the end of the 
course, when conversations in which the 
teacher read both sides of the dialogue 
were given, the pupil understood thent 
with great ease. This made it still more 
evident that considerable intuitive power 
had been developed during the lessons. 

At the beginning ‘of the course, when 
parts of a story were read out of order, 
she had trouble in understanding. This 
was also true of words and sentences 
given out of order. She was not alert. 
In the fourth lesson, when selections 
from previously read stories were given— 
a selection from one story, then one from 
several others—the pupil understood most 
of them without requiring a second trial. 
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The mind was becoming more alert. She 
showed this same improvement in the 
sentence work of this lesson, where the 
sentences were read out of order. By the 
time the twelfth lesson was reached she 
was able to follow this “skipping” much 
more readily than at first, showing ‘that 
she was not only more alert but quicker. 
Even in the nineteenth lesson, after she 
had been away for a week, she showed 
improvement in these two mental quali- 
ties. By the twenty-fifth lesson she was 
able to take the skipping practise 50 per 
cent faster than at the beginning of the 
course. She made still further gain in 
these points in her last two or three les- 
sons, when very rapid review work was 
given. 

In the fifth lesson, when the practise 
on words was given at a fair rate of 
speed, she did better than in the preced- 
ing lessons. The eye was becoming more 
quick and accurate. By the twelfth les- 
son she had made a very decided gain in 
these qualities, as the work was given 
considerably faster than at first. After 
she had been out of school for a week, 
she had lost some of this power, as was 
shown in the nineteenth lesson. By hard 
practise this was soon made up, and in 
the twenty-second lesson she was ahead 
of where she had been in the eighteenth. 
In the last five lessons of the course she 
did exceedingly well in a rapid review of 
the words and sentences studied in the 
previous lessons. All this was given at 
a high rate of speed, the pupil under- 
standing almost without error. 

In the first few lessons, when she was 
given three words at a time and asked to 
repeat them in exact order, she did very 
well. This was evidence of a very good 
quality, because the speech-reader can 
very often understand the first of a sen- 
tence from the last, if she holds till the 
end the visual impression of preceding 
movements. When the pupil is in a posi- 
tion to go on with lessons of a more ad- 
vanced type, visual memory will be seen 
growing stronger and stronger through 
the rapid reading of four and five words— 
perhaps even a greater number—when 
given ina group. Improvement in visual 
memory can be thus traced through read- 
ing material involving thought as well as 
through the seeing of groups of words. 
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The improvement in this point in the case 
I am recording was gradual throughout 
the course, and in the twenty-second les- 
son she showed her power very strongly, 
both in the sentence and story work. 

At the end of the course she showed 
both in conversation and class work that 
she had developed speech-reading power. 
Before she had any lessons, she under- 
stood only one-third of general conversa- 
tion, but after thirty lessons she was able 
to get at least one-half of what was said 
through the use of speech-reading power 
with no help from hearing. If the course 
had been taken under more favorable cir- 
cumstances and she had been able to give 
more time to practise work, I feel sure 
her gain would have been much greater. 
If she takes more lessons, she will un- 
doubtedly develop power at a greater rate 
than before. Even if she takes no more 
lessons, she should, with this strong 
foundation course of thirty lessons, be 
able to develop more and more power, 
provided she always watches the mouth. 
As she is only slightly hard of hearing at 
the present time, and therefore hears 
much that is said, there is danger of her 
going back to an old habit of watching 
the eyes of the speaker instead of the 
mouth. 

This pupil showed especially marked 
improvement in the mental qualities of 
intuition, concentration, quickness and 
alertness, and in accuracy and quickness 
of eye. 

Another case to recount was that of an 
advanced pupil. She had already had 
(one year before this time) sixty lessons, 
thirty of which were taken in a class of 
four and the others individually. Her 
speech-reading power was not as strong 
as it would have been had she not waited 
a year for this continuation of her work. 
However, she was very strong mentally. 
In her first lesson she understood a story 
with very little difficulty, both when it 
was told and when read from the book. 
She missed only two or three of the ques- 
tions on the story, showing that her in- 
tuitive power was good, but could be 
developed further. She understood the 
story perfectly when parts of it were 
read out of order. Her mind was alert. 
As she made her replies quickly, she 
showed that her mind was quick. 


When sentences such as “How long 
have you been here ?”, “How long is the 
poem?”’, “How long did you rest?”, 
“How long were you ill?”’, “How long , 
must I beat the candy?” were given and 
she was asked to repeat the auxiliary 
verb, she was slow. The eye was not as 
quick nor as accurate as it should be. 
This need of eye training was also shown 
when she was slow in repeating groups 
of words, such as “three, thee, three,” 
where she was to concentrate on a par- 


-ticular consonant movement—in this case 


that for r. 

When homophenous words, or words 
appearing the same, were used in sen- 
tences, she understood them with great 
ease. She had intuitive and synthetic 
power and her mind was alert and quick. 

In the third lesson she was able to re- 
peat three and four unrelated words at 
a fair rate of speed. The eye was be- 
coming more quick and accurate and the 
visual memory was growing stronger. In 
the sixth lesson she still had trouble with 
the sentences when she was to watch for 
the auxiliary verb. This was partly due 
to lack of sufficient practise—that is, to 
lack of enough repetition in seeing the 
words on many mouths. In the tenth 
lesson, after she had put more practise 
on this work, she read these sentences 
more quickly and accurately. In this 
same lesson she followed the reading of 
selections from different stories—or the 
“skipping’”—exceedingly well. The mind 
was more alert than at first. She showed 
especial alertness in the fourteenth les- 
son, when she read without difficulty 
selections such as “And that there gas 
stove, oh my! Why, do you know, Miss 
Florence, that fire hasn’t gone out yet,” 
and “Upon my word,” said Sir Isaac, 
smiling, “I never thought of that.” Some 
of these selections were from stories 
which she had had recently and others 
from those she had not had in mind for 
a year. While it is the ordinary pro- 
cedure for pupils to follow this kind of 
skipping practise after only a few lessons, 
the remarkable feature of this case was 
that the pupil was reading alternately 
selections from stories that she had not 
seen for a year and selections from those 
recently read, with no knowledge that old 
stories were to be used. She showed 
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quickness of mind, as this work was 
given rapidly. 

In this fourteenth lesson she was able 
to get the work with unrelated words 
more quickly than at any time before. 
The eye was becoming more quick and 
accurate. 

In the seventeenth lesson she had great 
difficulty in recognizing the difference be- 
tween the movements for / and ¢ when 
she was asked to repeat groups of words, 
such as “‘slay, stay,” etc. As she did this 
work with comparative ease in the 
twentieth lesson, I think her trouble at 
this time was due partly to physical 
fatigue. 

From the first she read a story easily 
when it was told, and after this telling 
had very little trouble in understanding 
the story when read in the words of the 
book. By the seventeenth lesson she was 
able to follow a quick reading of the 
story when not preceded by the “telling.” 
In the nineteenth lesson she was able to 
answer questions on the review story 
without the “telling” and reading. All the 
mental qualities were growing stronger. 

More improvement in accuracy and 
quickness of eye was shown in the nine- 
teenth lesson, in the work with sentences 
containing the different auxiliary verbs. 
The pupil understood these much more 
readily than in previous lessons. 

When she began the reading of a play, 
in the twentieth lesson, she had some diffi- 
culty in understanding it; but after this 
work on the play had been given as a 
part of three lessons, she became very 
much interested in the subject-matter 
and read it very well. 

In the twenty-fourth lesson she had 
difficulty with an exercise given for the 
recognition of different vowel movements, 
when sentences such as “The auk is 
large,” “The irk is large,” were given and 
she was to repeat the word “auk” or 
“irk.” After considerable drill on this 
she began, in the twenty-seventh lesson, 
to show improvement. 

In spite of the fact that these lessons 
were taken under disadvantages of con- 
siderable physical fatigue and consider- 
able irregularity, a reasonable amount of 
practise and physical fitness for the work 
having been insisted on, the pupil gained 
speech-reading power. Since the lessons, 


she has shown her power both in con- 
versation and in class work. In a prac- 
tise class very recently she understood 
with pleasure two unfamiliar stories told 
by the teacher. One of these stories she 
repeated without error to the class. I 
feel sure that she will continue to increase 
her power of speech-reading, even if she 
takes no more lessons. Her most marked 
improvement was in alertness and quick- 
ness of mind and in accuracy and quick- 
ness of eye. Mental qualities which were 
decidedly strong at first were made much 
stronger through the lessons. The eye 
qualities, which were weak at first, were 
developed to a good point. 

A case not quite normal as regards the 
physical was that of a gentleman who 
had a serious muscular trouble with his 
eyes. This trouble made it almost im- 
possible for him to look at the mouth for 
any length of time. 

In the second lesson he had great diffi- 
culty in understanding a story. In this 
work he interrupted as soon as a word 
was lost, in spite of request to the con- 
trary, instead of going on and trying to 
let the thought supply the lost words. 
His mind was very analytical. In this 
lesson when he was asked to repeat 
words containing a special movement he 
was very slow. His eye was neither 
quick nor accurate. When these words 
were put in sentences, the sentences had 
to be repeated and developed before he 
understood them. His intuitive power 
was not strong. 

In the fourth lesson there were fewer 
interruptions in the reading of the story. 
His synthetic power was being developed. 
When questions were asked about the 
story, he did not understand them, as was 
shown by his failing to reply. His in- 
tuitive power was weak. He was able 
in this lesson to see the review words 
and sentences a little more quickly than 
at first. The eye was very gradually be- 
coming more quick and more accurate. 

In the sixth lesson he answered 
promptly two or three of the questions 
on the review story and followed the 
thought with only a few interruptions. 
His mind was becoming quicker and his 
synthetic and intuitive powers were grow- 
ing stronger. In this lesson he was also 
able to take the review work on words 
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and sentences faster than before. 
eye was quicker and more accurate. 

In the eighth lesson, when some “skip- 
ping” practise was given, he did fairly 
well. This showed that his mental quali- 
ties were much stronger than at first. 
He answered more of the questions in 
this lesson. He was becoming more alert 
and was developing intuitive power. 

In the eleventh lesson he showed 
marked improvement in the way in which 
he did the story work. He was able to 
take the story much faster and with very 
few interruptions. The mental qualities 
of synthesis and alertness were much 
stronger. He was also able to take the 
work on words and sentences more 
quickly. 

Although the eye trouble mentioned 
before interfered greatly with this gentle- 
man’s progress, he made definite improve- 
ment in the mental qualities of synthesis 
and intuition. He also went far enough 
to show that he could develop accuracy 
and quickness of eye through a full 
course of lessons. If this eye trouble can 
be corrected by a physician’s treatment, 
so that he can take more lessons and do 
the necessary amount of practising, he 
can become a speech-reader. 

A young woman of twenty-two, who 
had never taken any lessons in speech- 
reading, showed in her first lesson that 
she had considerable speech-reading 
power. In a conversation made up of 
many questioris, such as “How are you?”, 
“Where have you been?”, etc., she an- 
swered more than one-half of the ques- 
tions. She had been watching the mouth 
for some time and in this way had ac- 
quired some speech-reading power. 

She followed the reading of a story 
very easily, showing that her mental 
qualities were already good. She missed 
only one or two of the questions on the 
story. Her intuitive power was good, 
but could be strengthened. She was able 
to take the work on words at only a fair 
rate of speed in this first lesson. Her 
accuracy and quickness of eye needed 
further development. 

In the seventh lesson she was able to 
follow the words as well as the thought 
of a new story the first time it was read 
to her. Her mental qualities were be- 
coming stronger. In this lesson, when 
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the review work on words was given, she 
said once that the work was “too fast.” 
There was indication of need for im- 
provement in accuracy and speed. 

In lesson 8, when questions were asked 
alternately from two stories, she an- 
swered every one. Her mind was more 
alert than at first. She showed this alert- 
ness again when “skipping” practise was 
given on six or seven different stories 
and in the work on words when she 
understood words not among those prac- 
tised. As this work was given more 
rapidly than in previous lessons, she 
showed that the eye was becoming 
quicker and more accurate. 

In lesson 9, when she understood re- 
view sentences without first reviewing 
the words, she showed that all the mental 
qualities were stronger. 

In lesson 13, when questions were 
asked “skipping around” in the previous 
stories, she answered every one. Her 
mind was quicker and her intuitive power 
was stronger. The eye was also becom- 
ing more quick and accurate. 

In lesson 18, when words containing 
the movement for k were given, she had 
trouble in seeing them. When these 
words were put in sentences she under- 
stood them easily. 

In the story work of the twenty-second 
lesson she missed the words “dignified,” 
“pigs,” and “prospective clients.” When 
these words were developed she under- 
stood them. In this lesson she was able 
to take the work on words and sentences 
more rapidly than at first. The eye was 
quicker and more accurate. 

Her mental qualities of alertness and 
quickness, which were good at first, be- 
came much stronger through the lessons, 
and the accuracy and quickness of eye 
which were only fair at first were good at 
the end. Her synthetic power, which was 
good at first, had been strengthened. 
With the speech-reading ability which 
this young lady has and her strong quali- 
ties of mind and eye, I feel sure that she 
will become an excellent speech-reader 
through the lessons she is taking at pres- 
ent. Especially is her prospect good on 
account of faithful regular practise. 

In a practise class very recently she 
followed with ease a lecture given by the 
teacher. At the present time she is able 
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to follow, with very little help from hear- 
ing, more than half of ordinary conver- 
sation. : 

Another case was that of a gentleman 
who showed from the first that he had a 
good mind, but was very slow in learning 
speech-reading. In his second lesson he 
continued to attempt to see every word 
of a story that was read to him, instead 
of trying for the thought. He was very 
analytical. When he was given words to 
read from the lips, it was very hard for 
him to see them, showing that his eye was 
neither quick nor accurate. He was also 
slow in understanding sentences contain- 
ing these words. He had difficulty in 
understanding questions on the story. 
His intuitive power was weak and he was 
not alert. 

In the sixth lesson, when he did fairly 
well with some “skipping” practise and 
answered a few questions, he showed not 
only that his intuitive power was becom- 
ing stronger, but that his mind was more 
alert. In this lesson when he was asked 
to repeat groups of words such as “peat, 
pet, pat,” he was able to repeat only two 
out of the three. This showed that his 
eye was neither quick nor accurate, and 
also that his visual memory was poor. 

In the fourteenth lesson he was able to 
repeat groups of three words, although 
he saw them slowly. His visual memory 
was becoming stronger, however, and his 
eye was more accurate. His work with 
sentences was better in this lesson than it 
had been at any time. His synthetic and 
intuitive powers were stronger. In this 
lesson he was able to understand the 
“skipping” better than he had at any time. 
His mind was becoming more alert and 
quicker. 

His work with the story was much bet- 
ter in the twentieth lesson than in the 
preceding lessons. He not only followed 
the story with few interruptions, but an- 
swered the majority of questions as 
well. His synthetic and intuitive powers 
were much stronger and the other mental 
qualities were also developing. In this 
lesson he was able to take the review 
words and sentences faster. The eye 
was quicker and more accurate. 

In the twenty-fifth lesson, when he 
answered most of the questions on the 
story, he showed more intuitive power 
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and alertness than he had shown at any 
time. His alertness was shown again in 
the “skipping” practise of this lesson. 
He was able to take this work faster, 
showing the mind was quicker as well as 
more alert. In this lesson he understood 
the words and sentences more quickly 
than before. His eye was becoming 
more quick and accurate. He also showed 
more intuitive and synthetic power. 

In the thirty-first lesson he did very 
well with the review work on words 
and sentences. When this was given 
at a fair rate of speed, he understood 
with very few errors. His eye was 
quicker and more accurate and ‘his in- 
tuitive power was stronger. In this 
lesson, when he was asked to repeat 
groups of words, he did very well, 
showing that the eye was quicker and 
more accurate and that his visual 
memory was stronger. 

After this lesson he left the school 
for four months. While he was away 
from the school he went back to an old 
habit of depending on an ear-trumpet. 
At first he used the trumpet only in 
the dark. Then he began to use it for 
all conversation. Of course, this meant 
that he lost some of the speech-reading 
power that he had gained in the lessons. 
He had not been in the school long 
enough for the habit of watching the 
mouth to become firmly fixed. In the 
story work of the first lesson after this 
“break” he was inclined to be ana- 
lytical. But when he was not allowed 
to interrupt the reading of the story 
except at end of sentence, he began to 
use his synthetic power in spite of his 
analytical tendency. He answered the 
questions well, showing that his intui- 
tive power was stronger and his mind 
more alert than in the first lesson. His 
alertness was shown again when he 
understood “skipping” practise in 
stories that he had not read for some 
time. When he was asked to repeat 
groups of words, he was slower than 
he had been when he stopped lessons, 
but better than in the first lesson. His 
eye was not as quick nor as accurate 
as it had been when he discontinued 
the lessons, and his visual memory was 
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weaker than before the “break,” though 
stronger than at first. 

In spite of this long period away 
from the school, he has developed con- 
siderable speech-reading power. His 
greatest improvement has been in the 
mental qualities of synthesis, intuition, 
and alertness. These qualities, which 
were poor at first, are fairly good now. 
He has also gone far enough to show 
that his eye will become more quick 
and accurate. His visual memory is 
stronger. If he will do the necessary 
amount of practising and take lessons 
with no more interruptions, I feel sure 
that he will grow constantly in speech- 
_reading power. 

Another case is that of a woman who 
was extremely nervous. This nervous- 
ness interfered with her work from the 
first. During her first lessons she 
would sit on the edge of her chair, 
straining every nerve to understand 
what was said. As soon as she bégan 
to relax a little she did better work. 

In her first lesson she was able to 
follow the story fairly well. She had 
synthetic power of mind. When she 
was given questions on the story, she 
could not read them, showing that her 
power of intuition needed developing 
and that she was not alert. In this 
lesson she had special difficulty in the 
work on words. It seemed impossible 
for her to repeat groups of words such 
as “pea,” “heap,” etc. Her eye was not 
accurate and was very slow and her 
visual memory was poor. She did bet- 
ter when the words were used in sen- 
tences, showing that she had synthetic 
power and some intuition. 

In the third lesson her work on words 
was still poor. When she failed to see 
a group of three words, she looked at 
the book and tried to guess at the way 
they were given instead of watching 
the mouth. When she was given the 
review words, she did better, but was 
slow in seeing them. Her eye needed 
much training. 

In the fifth lesson her work on the 
review story was very good. When the 
questions were given out of order, she 
answered nearly all of them. Her 
power of intuition was stronger. In 
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this lesson she also did well with the 
“skipping” in the story. Her mind was 
more alert. 

In the seventh lesson she was slow 
in understanding the review words, but 
when the words were put in sentences 
she did very well. The eye was not 
quick nor accurate, but the mental 
qualities of synthesis and intuition 
were improving. Her work on groups 
of words was better in this lesson than 
it had been before. It was discovered 
that some of her difficulty in repeating 
groups of words was due to the fact 
that she pronounced some of the vowels 
incorrectly. This trouble with pro- 
nunciation was due to her deafness. 
When she was made to hear those 
vowels and then shown how they 
looked on the mouth, she began to im- 
prove in this work with words. 

In the tenth lesson she was able to 
answer most of the questions on the 
review and advance stories. Her in- 
tuition was stronger than at first. She 
did well with the “skipping” in the 
stories and sentences, showing that she 
was becoming more alert. 

In the twentieth lesson she did very 
well with the stories. She was able to 
follow this work more quickly than at 
first. She answered all but two of the 
questions, showing a marked improve- 
ment in intuitive power. She read the 
words in this lesson slowly, but was 
more accurate than she had been at any 
time. 

In the twenty-fourth lesson she failed 
to see the phrase “in the future,” even’ 
after she had read the phrase “after 
this.” This showed that her intuitive 
power could be improved and that her 
mind should be quicker. As she was 
very nervous in this lesson, I think 
some of her difficulty may have been 
due to that fact. 

In the twenty-fifth lesson she did 
better in repeating groups of words. 
The eye was more accurate and quicker 
and the visual memory was stronger. 
After twenty-six lessons she left town 
for three months. When she took up 
the work again “she did well with the 
stories, showing that her mental quali- 
ties were still good. Although her eye 
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power was much better after this 
“break” than in the first lesson, it was 
not as good as it was before the 
“break.” 

Her greatest improvement has been 
in the mental qualities of intuition and 
alertness, These were fair at first and 
are good now. Her eye power, which 
was poor at first, has become fair. If 
she goes on practising as much as at 
present and will take a sufficient num- 
ber of lessons without another inter- 
mission, she should become a good 
speech-reader. 

She showed considerable speech- 
reading power in a conversation class 
very recently, when she followed a 
new story that was told by the teacher. 
She has also lately shown her power 
in several conversations outside the 
school. Although she does not under- 
stand everything that is said, she does 
-follow the thought very well. She is 
dependent on the eye for understand- 
ing what is said, as her hearing is very 
defective. 

One of the most interesting cases 
that has come under my observation is 
that of a young woman, twenty-three 
years of age, who had no speech-read- 
ing power when she came to the school. 
In the first lesson the story work was 
extremely difficult for her. After sev- 
eral readings of the story ‘she was 
finally able to follow the thought. Be- 
fore she was able to see the words on 
the mouth she had to be shown many 
of the printed words. She was unable 
to answer any of the questions in this 
first lesson. In the drill on words in 
this lesson, she was unable to see the 
words on the mouth until after she had 
seen them in print; this was also true 
of sentences containing these words. 
Much drill was necessary before she 
could read any words and sentences 
with ease. This first lesson showed 
that she was going to be very slow in 
learning speech-reading, and that all 
the qualities of mind and eye would 
have to be developed. 

She no doubt gained some speech- 
reading power in every lesson, but the 
next one I observed was the fifteenth. 
In this lesson she showed marked im- 


provement in every respect. She was 
able to follow a story that was entirely 
new to her, both when it was told and 
again when it was read in the words of 
the book. Although she did this slowly, 
she showed that some synthetic power 
had been developed for she was able 
both in sentences and story to get the 
entire thought from a few words seen 
on the mouth. She answered most of 
the questions in this lesson. Her intui- 
tive power of mind was growing. In 
this lesson she did fairly well with the 
“skipping” practise, showing that her 
mind was more alert and quicker than 
at first. She also did better with words 
and sentences in this lesson. She was 
slow, but much more accurate than at 
first. 

Some time elapsed before another 
lesson was observed. In the fiftieth 
lesson when she was asked to repeat 
groups of words such as “boot, book, 
pawn,” she was slow. But after con- 
siderable drill she was not. only able to 
repeat three words at a time but even 
four and five. This showed a very 
marked improvement in visual memory 
and in accuracy and quickness of eye. 
In this lesson she was able to follow, 
with comparative ease, conversations 
in which the teacher read both sides of 
the dialogue. This showed a decided 
gain in the mental qualities of synthesis 
and intuition. 

In the sixtieth lesson she was able to 
take the work on groups of words more 
rapidly than at any time before. Her 
eye was becoming quicker and more 
accurate. In this lesson she read very 
readily, in the course of a few minutes, 
about seventy-five colloquial sentences 
such as “How are you?”, “Where are 
you going?”’, etc. She had doubtless 
been reading these simple sentences in 
general conversation for some time. 
All the mental qualities were much 
stronger than at first and the eye was 
quicker. , 

In the seventy-fourth lesson when 
she was given sentences such as “How 
long have you been here?’, “How long 
has he been working?” she was slow in 
recognizing the auxiliary verb. As she 
has improved on this work in the last 
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two lessons, I think part of this trouble 
was due to lack of sufficient practise; 
as has been said before, the ability to 
recognize these verbs quickly depends 
on seeing them many times in many 
sentences on different mouths. 

In the last few lessons she has been 
reading short ballads. She follows this 
work very well, showing that her 
mental qualities are growing steadily. 
Although she is a business woman and 
is compelled to take her lessons in the 
evening and has not adequate time for 
technical practise, she has made won- 
derful progress in her work. I do not 
mean that she is an expert speech- 
reader. But when we consider the fact 
that she had no speech-reading ability 
before taking lessons, and then watch 
her in general conversation and in class 
work at the present time, the change is 
remarkable. In a practise-class very 
recently, where she had no individual 
attention, she was able to enjoy and 
follow with ease a long story told by 
the teacher. 

Before she took lessons she could not 
understand general conversation at all 
except the part of it understood through 
actual hearing. In a conversation that 
I had with her very recently, she fol- 
lowed, with no help from hearing, more 
than half of what I said. She has some 
difficulty in following conversation out- 
side the school. I think this is due very 
largely to the fact that in her home 
members of the family raise their voices 
rather than give her a chance to read 
the conversation from the mouth. Her 
work is of such a nature that she has no 
opportunity for conversing or seeing 
speech during the hours of business. If 
she had an environment enabling her 
to use the speech-reading power she 
has gained, she would progress much 
more rapidly. Her mental qualities 
which were very poor at first, are good 
now. She has also developed some ac- 
curacy and quickness of eye and her 
visual memory is much stronger. She 
has been very persistent and faithful. 
If she takes a full course with no inter- 
mission, the habit of watching the 
mouth will have become fixed and her 
subconscious knowledge of the sound 
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movements will be so strong that she 
will grow in power constantly. 

As to the value of speech-reading 
lessons for the “natural speech-reader”— 
such a case has not yet come under my 
observation. But if it is true that les- 
sons are of definite value to advanced 
pupils as well as to beginners, it seems 
reasonable to suppose that a person 
seeming already to read lips would be a 
better, quicker, more accurate speech- 
reader through a real knowledge of 
sound movements, greater subcon- 
scious power and well directed exper- 
ience in using the mind to the best ad- 
vantage. 

In all the cases described in this 
record of progress in speech-reading, 
the power was developed. The woman 
who had little speech-reading ability 
before taking lessons, after only thirty 
lessons did well in class-work and fairly 
well in general conversation. Even if 
she takes no more lessons she will gain 
more and more power if she will always 
watch the mouth. As she is only 
suightly hard of hearing at present, she 
is inclined to rely too little on her eye 
power, feeling still that she should hear 
all that is said and failing to do so. But 
the eyes are now ready to come to the 
rescue. In the case of the advanced 
pupil, speech-reading power which had 
already been developed to a marked 
extent through previous lessons was 
made much stronger through more les- 
sons. As she is already a speech-reader 
and has formed the habit of always 
watching the mouth, this power will 
grow constantly. Although the gentle- 
man with eye trouble was unable to go 
far enough to show any marked speech- 
reading power, he did enough work to 
indicate that if this eye trouble is over- 
come, he will be able, through lessons, 
to become a speech-reader. The young 
lady who showed considerable speech- 
reading ability before taking lessons 
has become stronger. As she is going 
on with her study at the present time 
and is to take a full course, I feel sure she 
will become an excellent speech-reader. 
In the case of the gentleman who was 
very slow and analytical, the mind has 
become more synthetic and spéech- 
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reading power has been developed. If 
he will continue to take lessons and can 
persist in watching the mouth even 
when not within a school, his: power 
will increase to a point of great prac- 
tical value, for he already follows con- 
versation to a certain extent. In the 
case of the woman who had some 
speech-reading ability before entering 
a school, this power in general has been 
increased, and the eye has become 
more quick and accurate. She will 
continue to develop power in the les- 
sons being taken at present. She has 
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established the habit of watching the 
mouth, The young woman who had no 


ability before taking lessons has made 


wonderful progress. She will go on 
improving through the lessons that she 
is taking now and will, when her course 
is complete, realize that she is a speech- 
reader. 

After a study of these pupils and 
their courses, the value of lessons in 
speech-reading cannot for a moment be 
doubted. In no case did the pupil fail 
to respond to the exercises given to de- 
velop this power. 





THE EXTENT OF THE VOCABULARY 


A. L. BENEDICT, A. M., M. D., F. A.C. P., BUFFALO 


HILDREN with normal hearing 
Gen up ‘a very varied vocabulary 
from miscellaneous sources, without con- 
scious effort on their own part and 
usually: without the realization of the 
dependence of their education on this 
factor, by parents and teachers, except 
when the child uses some objectionable 
expression, a particularly pretentious 
word, or one indicating some familiarity 
with a scientific or mechanic technicality. 
Printed literature, on the other hand, 
even if neither poetic nor of a lofty 
nature, is poor in words essential for 
every-day use, while, even if essentially 
practical or even technical in its nature, 
it is extremely one-sided in its practi- 
cality and technicality. Most persons 
who have learned a foreign language, 
even conversationally and not as a dead 
language is ordinarily taught, find that 
they lack the vocabulary necessary for 


the ordinary details of travel, business; 


and subsistence when they attempt to use 
that language: for practical purposes. 
The general scope, and even the ex- 
tent, of a vocabulary varies greatly ac- 
cording to environment. In the country 
as many words are in common use as for 
any other environment implying a com- 
mon. occupation, and many, perhaps 
most, of these will be strange to most 
city dwellers. Each domestic aninial, for 
instance, will be designated by 4, 5, or 6 


terms to distinguish sex, age, and other 
differences, instead of the single word, 
as sheep, pig, horse, or cow, usually suf- 
ficient for city dwellers. 

Environment of the child, in the sense 
of social and financial distinctions, has a 
marked influence on the extent of its 
vocabulary, even the differences in rooms 
of houses, appurtenances of premises, 
and furniture being appreciable. Each 
trade, business, and profession has its 
own technical vocabulary, ranging from 
a minimum of about a hundred (though, 
for the simplest trades, the technical 
words are mainly common ones used in 
a particular sense) up to many thou- 
sands. 

While, in general, city dwellers are 
surrounded by more different, objects 
than country dwellers and come into 
superficial contact with more vocations, 
so that a greater vocabulary results, even 
mature adults find that any new experi- 
ence necessitating familiarity with some 
new kind of work, bringing them in 
touch with a different area or with a 
different kind of people, teaches them 
new words. 

A child of defective hearing is mark- 
edly handicapped in acquiring the home 
vocabulary in the period of two or three 
years from the beginning of speech to 
school attendance. The English-speak- 
ing child is peculiarly hampered in his 
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actual school work by the frequent lack 
of correspondence between the written 
or printed language and the sound of 
words. His opportunities for casual ac- 
quisition of a vocabulary are obviously 
reduced in proportion to his deafness. 
If sent to a special institution for the 
deaf, the marked and obvious advantages 
are, to some extent counterbalanced by 
great limitations of environment, both in 
the sense that opportunities for contact 
with a variety of interests are curtailed 
and that the number of objects and ac- 
tivities requiring words are compara- 
tively small. This inherent drawback 
must be offset by accurate study of the 
vocabulary actually needed by normal 
individuals for general and special pur- 
poses, with special attention to such 
words as are ordinarily acquired acci- 
dentally and not by formal courses of 
education. 

Such study has been hampered by the 
very complacent general opinion as to the 
number of words in use, originally stated 
on some “authority” very ignorant of 
facts, as is the case for almost any state- 
ment of any kind that is based on what 
terms itself “authority.” The wildest 
forms of misinformation are repeated by 
word of mouth or in print, under such 
headings as “Do you know that?’ or 
“Items of popular interest,” &c. 

For instance, the writer has just re- 
ceived as propaganda for enlistment in 
the army or navy, a repetition of a state- 
ment originally intended as an incentive 
for taking out life insurance, to the effect 
that a large percentage of healthy adults 
die before they are 65, and that most of 
the survivors are supported by public or 
private charity. The joke of this par- 
ticular. propaganda is that the average 
death rate, easily obtained from census 
statistics, is actually minimized, although 
the statement is sufficiently alarming on 
this ground to one not familiar with the 
facts, while the inability of the man of 
65 either to support himself or to have 
laid up sufficient means is satisfactorily 
exaggerated. One of the authoritative 
statements as to vocabulary is to the ef- 
fect that an illiterate farm hand knows 
only 300 words altogether. The fact is 
that he probably knows about 100 words 
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which the average well-educated person, 
not a farmer, does not know, or of whose 
meaning he at least has no definite con- 
ception. Without implying that any par- 
ticular illiterate farm hand is other than 
a model of propriety, it is a safe general. 
assumption that, as a type, he is familiar 
with profanity and derogatory expres- 
sions quite commonly employed by all 
classes of men, though only indirectly 
covered by formal instruction, and then 
mainly in Sunday schools. This vocab- 
ulary, without reference to obsolete and 
peculiarly British New Testament blas- 
phemy, totals about 50 words. This 
leaves an allowance of only 150 words 
for all the rest of his communication. 

“Authority” also states that the aver- 
age working man, whose literary training 
is mainly limited to newspapers, knows 
only about 1,000 words; yet proof-read- 
ers and compositors on newspapers, are, 
by reason of their work, better spellers 
of English than the average college grad- 
uate, up to highly technical terms, such 
as would be employed in medical, chem- 
ical, and electrical magazines. Adver- 
tisements, political discussions, news 
items covering the widest range of topics, 
including, for a generation at least, a 
popular presentation of discoveries in all 
sciences and the ordinary run of news- 
‘paper contents, actually require a far 
wider vocabulary than any one kind of 
“literature.” 

Let us take an account of stock. It is 
almost necessary to coin an expression: 
“framework words,” to include pronouns 
(including, again, adjective pronouns and 
pronominal adjectives, and hence arti- 
cles), auxiliary verbs, conjunctions, prep- 
ositions, such adverbs of time, place, 
negation, &c., as are not derived from 
ordinary adjectives, at least a few inter- 
jections, and numerals, of whatever part 
of speech. Such words are necessary to 
put together expressions of thought 
which make any definite statement of 
action or quality about any thing or con- 
ception. In addition, a few nouns, verbs, 
and adjectives, beside the corresponding 
adverbs, are of such general significance 
that they might, without too great stretch- 
ing of the definition, be included among 
framework words—dav, man, mile, work, 
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live, good, bad, and adjectives of color, 
size, shape, &c. 

The general rule has been followed of 
omitting from counts regular ‘inflections 
or other terminations used with equal 
regularity to change one part of speech 
to another, or otherwise, as the -er to 
form a noun from a verb, the -th to 
change cardinal to ordinal adjectives of 
number, and the familiar -ble, -ful, de-, 
re-, -ly, &c. In such cases as its, four- 
teen, seventy, &c., where a form may be 
considered a regular change by termina- 
tion or inflection, but where there is not 
sufficiently frequent analogy to indicate 
whether a regular or irregular form is to 
be used, so that the regular form must 
be arbitrarily learned, a separate word is 
counted. Of course, there is no termi- 
nation of either kind that is used with 
perfect unanimity, but words are not 
separately enumerated when any con- 
siderable number follow an analogy. 

On this basis, pronouns number about 
40; prepositions, conjunctions, and ad- 
verbs aside from those derived from ad- 
jectives, about 15 each; auxiliary verbs, 
25; numerals, 50; yes and no, never satis- 
factorily classified as parts of speech, 2; 
interjections ah and oh, 2; letters of the 
alphabet, 26. Little-used words, com- 
pound phrases, and words used as parti- 
cles, but really representing nouns, parti- 
ciples, &c., are excluded. The total is 
190, or, to allow for omissions compen- 
sated by any average person, let us say 
200. Even this does not allow for the 
inclusion of nouns, verbs, adjectives, and 
adverbs so generally used as virtually to 
be included in the framework of a sen- 
tence. If objection is made to including 
the names of the letters, it may be replied 
that about two-thirds of them are also 
common sounds of other words or are 
used as expressions of shape. 

Generally speaking, irregular inflec- 
tions occur in words in very common use. 
There are about 150 irregular verbs in 
German, about half this number in 
French, the combined list numbering 
about 200. With few exceptions, the 
corresponding verbs, whether regular or 
irregular, would be known to all in any 
language ; but, as many common verbs— 
love, for instance—are regular in many 
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languages, it is probable that about 200 
more are necessary for expression. 
Especially in English, whose inflections 
are decadent and whose syntax is ex- 
tremely elastic, essentially or identically 
the same word may be used as a verb or 
noun, or even adjective, interchangeably, 
so that the total number of essential verbs 
does not greatly exceed those in common 
use. Beyond this, the vocabulary of 
verbs would increase coincidently with 
that of nouns or adjectives and mainly 
for more or less technical purposes, as 
titrate and titration, inflect and inflection, 
baptize and baptism, &c. 

While the liberal use of adjectives is 
often regarded as an indication of weak- 
ness, both in literary style and of think- 
ing, definite and necessary descriptions 
of color, size, shape, physical qualities, 
&c., must be used by every one. At 
least 100 adjectives come under this cate- 
gory. If, in analogy to what has been 
said as to the range of verbs, we elimi- 
nate adjectives formed from nouns by 
adding -ful, -ble, the Greek -ic and Latin 
-al (not to mention the redundant use of 
both these endings in physical and many 
other words) and the tendency to use 
nouns as adjectives, often successively 
(for instance, Boston Fire Insurance 
Company office), it may be said also that 
the total number of essential adjectives 
does not greatly exceed the number in 
common use. Indeed, the adjectives that 
are not also used as nouns, or even as 
verbs, is quite small. 

Adverbs should really be subdivided 
into those strictly particles, such as now, 
then, not, here, &c., and those derived 
from adjectives, ordinarily by adding -ly. 
Only the first group, already mentioned, 
need be considered in enumerating a vo- 
cabulary coming under the general head- 
ing of framework words, the latter being 
learned as adjectives. Likewise, only 
irregular comparative and superlative 
forms need be counted separately from 
the positive, and in most cases these com- 
paratives and superlatives are so in a 
rather transcendental sense (forth, fur- 
ther, furthest, for example). 

For crude, practical purposes, nouns 
form both the most important and the 
largest ingredients of a vocabulary. A 
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foreigner with a vocabulary consisting 
entirely of uninflected nouns can usually 
make his wants known in any language, 
at least by the additional use of gestures 
and by sacrificing details. No other part 
of a language is so rapidly growing, and, 
as stated, the growth in adjectives and 
verbs beyond an established minimum is 
largely by the simultaneous development 
of verbal forms which in English are 
either identical with the noun or, if highly 
technical, follow the established forma- 
tion by terminations of Latin or Greek, 
the terminations themselves being Angli- 
cized according to general principles. 
Thus, if we compare a rapidly progress- 
ing modern language with a dead lan- 
guage or with that of a savage people, we 
will find the former richer mainly in 
nouns (including adjectives and verbs 
directly related to them in sense and 
etymology). On the other hand, certain 
ancient languages are exceedingly and, 
from the modern standpoint, unneces- 
sarily rich in verbs, so much so that the 
modern student can scarcely distinguish 
differences in meaning among verbs of 
entirely different root. However, con- 
trary to the usual opinion,. many primi- 
tive languages, especially those of the 
American Indians, have very large vo- 
cabularies in spite of the absence of 
knowledge of things requiring names, the 
explanation being that the grammar itself 
is quite complex, for instance, in employ- 
ing alternate sets of pronouns to indicate 
distance or nearness, whether a person 
mentioned is sitting or standing, to indi- 
cate different degrees of respect, &c. In 
regard to nouns, different words may be 
used for what we consider a single thing, 
instead of using qualifying adjectives, 
somewhat as we use such words as cow, 
bull, ox, or calf for the same animal in- 
stead of making an analysis according 
to age, sex, &c. 

Some idea of the extent of the vo- 
cabulary of nouns may be derived by 
attempting to set down from memory 
various classified lists of objects, exclud- 
ing abstract conceptions and even con- 
crete terms not required for the most 
practical purposes. For example, a very 
young child will probably know 25 to 50 
names of quadrupeds, 10 to 20 of birds, 


10 to 20 of insects, 10 to 20 of fishes, 10 
to 20 of reptiles, mollusks, crustacea, and 
other animals. In English, he will know 
at least 10 words for animal foods, not 
used to refer to the living creature itself, 
from the well-known custom, during the 
formative period of the language, of con- 
tinuing to employ the Saxon word out- 
doors and an attempt at the pronuncia- 
tion of the French word for the meat 
after it reached the table. He will know 
the names of about 50 parts of the hu- 
man body and 10 to 20 similar words 
(mane, tail, &c.) applying to the lower 
animals only. He will know 10 to 20, 
perhaps many more, terms applying to 
plants, up to a designation of any par- 
ticular plant (grass, weed, lawn, crop, 
seed, &c.) and as many more applying to 
food plants in pasticular. His vocabu- 
lary will not be greatly increased by a 
knowledge of particular plants not used 
for food, as such names are usually 
words already generally used in the ordi- 
nary vocabulary (blood-root, pink, &c.), 
or proper names with or without common 
nouns (black-eyed Susan, &c.), or names 
already familiar as proper nouns, though 
originally applied to plants (Lily, Daisy, 
Rose, &c.), or, ultimately by botanic 
study, Latin words. The ordinary words 
of family relationship, which quite young 
children are compelled to employ in place 
of or supplementary to Christian proper 
names, number about 20. There are as 
many general geographic terms (river, 
lake, island, &c.) ; as many or more units 
of measurement, beside the metric units, 
which in the last few years children have 
picked up even before going to school; 
at least 50 words applying to clothing 
and 25 to articles commonly carried in 
pockets or the feminine substitutes, 10 to 
20 names of fabrics, 50 to 100 words ap- 


plying te common objects in the mineral’ 


kingdom (stone, snow, water, iron, &c.), 
and as many more to common artificial 
objects, as furniture, vehicles, parts of 
buildings, and tools; 30 to 50 social, vo- 
cational, military, and political titles will 
also be known to most small children. 
To recapitulate : 200 framework words, 
400 verbs, 100 adjectives, 430 to 650 
nouns, totaling 1,130 to 1,350 words, 
without beginning to enumerate abstract 
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terms, technicalities representing the im- 
mediate family environment of the child, 
those of any particular school study, 
those acquired by accidental contact, 
those learned in games of various kinds, 
and without attempting to make lists 
under more than a few suggestive topics. 
We have, for example, omitted such sub- 
jects of vital interest to children as the 
railroad, the automobile, politics, school 
administration,.and studies at least known 
by name, military drill, law and the 
police, pioneer life, moving pictures, and 
a host of others. Many children ten 
years of age or younger know a sur- 
prising number of the 600 to 700 auto- 
mobile terms listed by the Society of 
Automobile Engineers. 

Rollo Walter Brown, Nation, July 6, 
IQII, investigated college freshmen’s vo- 
cabularies on the basis of classified lists, 
excluding framework words, inflectional 
variations, all but one of a group of ob- 
viously closely related words, negatives 
in un- and in- except where the positive 
is not used, and words beginning with 
de-, re-, &c., whose meaning is readily 
derived from the root word. The num- 
bers ranged from 2,970 to 4,560. As 
such lists would consist mainly of nouns, 
and as whole topics and many words 
under each heading would: be overlooked, 
the statistics are certainly very low. E. A. 
Kirkpatrick (Popular Science Monthly, 
volume 70, 1907) gives much more elabo- 
rate and far higher estimates, as follows: 
Grammar school, 2d to 9th grades, 4,480, 
6,620, 7,020, 7,860, 8,700, 10,660, 12,000, 
13,400; high school, 15,640, 16,020, 17,- 
600, 18,720. His own vocabulary he 
estimated at 70,000, but at only half this 
number of “real words,” thus closely 
agreeing with E. S. Holden’s personal 
estimate of 33,000 to 34,000, and for the 
average well educated person of 25,000, 
the latter number being about the same 
as used by Shakespeare. Holden’s esti- 
mates were published in the transactions 
of the Philological Society for 1877, since 
which time electricity and various other 
applied sciences have vastly increased the 
technical, but popularly known, terms. 
All these large estimates are obtained by 
noting the percentage of understood 
words on representative (?) pages, or 


at the beginning or end of pages in dic- 
tionaries, whose totals are known ‘by 
count, or averaging the count of pages. 

Pocket dictionaries prepared for trav- 
elers in foreign countries usually contain 
about 10,000 words. ‘They are adequate 
up to the demands of abstruse discus- 
sions and technicalities, except that they 
inevitably often fail to give the word 
wanted at the moment. This number 
probably corresponds closely to the act- 
ual vocabulary of most intelligent adults, 
without much regard to education of a 
formal nature, up to the requirements of 
a technical nature. This statement may 
seem strange, but it should be remem- 
bered that the educated differs from the 
uneducated rather qualitatively than 
quantitatively in the use of words, up to 
the point at which technicalities are em- 
ployed. It should also be recalled that 
practically all persons know many words 
which they have no occasion to use, either 
in conversation or in such technical writ- 
ing as they are adapted to. 

The largest technical vocabulary is 
that of medicine, not because it is so far 
in advance of other subjects as that it 
includes an unusual range of related 
sciences, especially botany and chemistry, 
which deal with an unusual number of 
individual things. A “pocket” medical 
dictionary includes up to 25,000 terms 
and an unabridged dictionary as many as 
50,000 to 100,000; but in either case, 
from our present standpoint, the extent 
of the vocabulary is highly exaggerated. 
A great many ordinary words, as poul- 
tice, gargle, &c., are included, and whole 
phrases, to a large degree in Latin, are 
included in the enumeration, though, re- 
duced to their individual words, they 
represent only a few hundred words, for 
the most part corresponding to the ordi- 
nary words of any language. 

Within a comparatively few years 
thousands of more or less correct Greek 
derivatives have been introduced into the 
medical vocabulary. An ignorant man 
learning one or a few such terms could 
truthfully say that he had increased his 
vocabulary by that number, but one with 
a medical training, even if lacking any 
knowledge of Greek beyond that acquired 
by learning these terms, soon learns that 
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they are compounds in which a compara- 
‘tively few color terms, names of organs 
of the body, and other necessary words 
from the Greek, are variously combined 
so as to present no greater difficulty and 
to repfesent no greater vocabulary than 
such home-made compounds as book-case 
-and tooth-brush. Even for the under- 
standing of a new technical term, it is 
rarely after those in common medical 
use have been learned that an increase in 
vocabulary is required. Rather, one 
must learn just what the suggester of 
the term has in mind in using a new title. 

Holden. estimated that Gray, in his 
structural botany, up to the discussion of 
cryptogams, used only 2,000 to 3,000 
technical terms, not. including, of course, 
generic and Specific names of plants, 
which, like the Latin phrases of anatomy, 
are merely Latin translations of ordinary 
common of proper nouns. To illustrate 
that the familiarity with quite an exten- 
sive technical vocabulary does not really 
increase the actual number of words 
known, let us assume the expression 
macrotrichic, melanorrhinic, misopodic, 
xanthocyon. Probably not one of the 
terms would be familiar to the ordinary 
English student or one familiar with 
technical literature, but any one who had 
taken pains to note the real significance 
of such technicalities as are actually used 
in medicine and allied sciences could 
easily translate it, since each component 
is used over and over again in genuine 
technical terms. It merely means a long- 
haired, black-nosed, dirty-footed yellow 
dog. The eight components are words 
which would be represented in the ordi- 
nary vocabulary of a young child of any 
nativity, and they occur in some hun- 
dreds of technical terms in various sci- 
ences. 

As an illustration of how dictionaries 
are swollen by Greek derivatives, to.a 
large degree very recently and not always 
correctly formed, consult the letter =r. 
In my copy of Webster, 122 words are 
listed under this letter. One is the letter 
x itself ; 6 are Spanish or other compara- 
tively modern terms; the rest are combi- 
nations of very ordinary Greek terms, 
beginning with those for the words yel- 
low, strange or foreign, dry, sword, 
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wood, and scrape. Of the whole num- 


.ber, only two would be encountered out- 


side of technical literature whose readers 
would readily decipher their meanings. 


These two are xebec, which might be en- 
-countered in a book of travel, and xylo- 


phone. In passing, it may be remarked 
that practically every Latin word except 
a few names of plants, fishes, &c., is used 
either as an English technicality or in 
Anglicized form, or in a form first Galli- 
cized and then Anglicized. - In addition, 
a few hundred common Greek words 
have been combined, often in very in- 
correct ways, to form many thousands of 
English technical terms, and we have 
drawn individually upon most other civil- 


-ized languages, ancient and modern, and 
-upon a great many primitive dialects. 


Aside from the difficulty of enumera- 
tion in regard to-infléction, use of the 
same or slightly modified words as dif- 


ferent parts of speech, the question as 


to whether a technical meaning for a 
word otherwise in use is to be counted 
as a new word, and just how the tech- 
nical vocabulary, consisting of combina- 
tions of Latin and Greek words, is to be 
enumerated, it is difficult to state just 
what is meant by knowing a word. 
Theoretically, it should be correctly 
spelled and pronounced and its meaning 
should. also be clear. Practically, most 
unusually well educated English students 
“know” a surprisingly large list of words 
on which they could be downed in either 
spelling or pronunciation matches. This 
was impressed on the writer some years 
ago at a contest at a club composed of 
college graduates. Indeed, after a very 
short time, he was able to give his un- 
divided attention to the discomfiture of 
his colleagues. Very few persons have 
the special ability to frame definitions, 
and a cynical definition of the word defi- 


_nition is that it is a statement which can- 


not be denied, but which gives no con- 
ception of the meaning. 

Common, elementary words, lacking 
synonyms, cannot be defined at all satis- 
factorily. Others are defined only by 
giving synonyms and pointing out the 
differences, if any, among such syno- 
nyms. It is only when we exceed the 
real, normal vocabulary of a language 
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and get into technicalities that we can 
really define a word. Different persons, 
especially at different periods of the 
world’s history, or in different regions, 
or influenced by different habits of oc- 
cupation and environment, inevitably at- 
tach different concepts to the same word. 

Religion meant a sort of bargain be- 
tween man and qa divinity to the ancients, 
and virtue signified rather valor’ than 
what we mean by the word, not to men- 
tion that at present many use it in a 
sense that does not exclude lying and 
stealing. No one can visualize dog, 
horse, house, and a multitude of similar 
words for objects in a general way. To 
each individual they mean some particu- 
lar representative of the general con- 
ception. Not only nouns, but other 
parts of speech, have corresponding, in- 
dividual conceptions: work, red, large, 
&e. 

One of the most curious facts in lan- 
guage study is exemplified by preposi- 
tions. One would naturally conceive of 
the relations designated by prepositions 
as fundamental. One might even sup- 
pose that the words themselves would 
persist almost unchanged in languages 
evolved after many centuries from a 
common stock. While the words do, in 
many instances, show the persistence of 
the same root and even of an almost 
unchanged form in different, but fairly 
closely related, languages (Indo-Euro- 
pean), their meaning and the range cov- 
ered by any one may be so different as to 
indicate an entirely different conception 
of prepositional relations. 

Naturally enough to one to whom 
English is native, the cases of nouns 
show similar variations of conceptions, 
and somewhat analogous differences oc- 
cur in regard to conjunctions and the 
framework adverbs. That nouns and 
verbs should often show marked varia- 
tions in exact meaning while retaining 
very similar spelling or pronunciation in 
different languages is not surprising. 

For instance, hound in English is ob- 
viously the same word as hund in Ger- 
man, though the latter is the general 
word for dog; demander in French has 
none of the insistence of the English de- 
mand, but such instances are no more 


remarkable than that carriage implies an 
inclosed, or at least elaborate open, vehi- 
cle in the city and means merely a buggy 
in the country; or that until a compara- 
tively few years ago, when a few rail- 
roads gave the name station to elaborate 
edifices, a similar distinction existed be- 
tween depot and station; or that a simi- 
lar distinction was made between store 
and shop in America, but not in Eng- 
land; or that the English use the word 
patent with a long a, in both the original 
and the derived sense, which latter para- 
doxically implies restriction rather than 
openness, while Americans distinguish 
quite sharply between patent with a long 
a and patent with a short a, for thes 
respective meanings. 
While, in general, all living languages 
tend to an extension of vocabulary, either 
in evolution from a common stock or 
in their development as independent 
tongues, the opposite tendency is also 
noted, for example, in the loss of verbs 
specifically meaning walk in French and 
German, in the disuse of the second per- 
son singular in English, and in the gen- 
eral disuse of the word thrice, and of the 
directional adverbs hither, hence, &c.— 
indeed, in the obsolescence of many nice 


distinctions that are even practically con- 
venient. 


———_ 


TWO QUESTIONS 


1. Has any one, as far as known, re- 
ceived noticeable relief or even entire 
cure of increasing catarrhal deafness 
from chiropractic or osteopathic treat- 
ment ? 

2. Are there any instances known 
where the study of Christian Science re- 
stored hearing? 


(Signed) INTERESTED. 


Eprrorra, Nore.—The article on page 463, in 
regard to chiropractic treatment for deafness, 
was sent to the printers before these questions 
were received. THE VoLta Review will be 
glad to receive answers to the other questions. 





THE STORY OF THE DEAF 


This is the title of a pageant presented by 
pupils of the Utah School for the Deaf at 
their May Day entertainment. The presenta- 
tion, says the Ogden Evening Standard, “sur- 
passed all expectations and scored the biggest 
success of the school.” 

















HARRIET BURBANK. ROGERS, 1834-1919 * 
By CAROLINE A. YALE, LL. D. 


N DECEMBER 12, 1919, Miss 

Harriet Burbank Rogers, the first 
principal and lifelong friend of the Clarke 
School, died at her home in North Bil- 
lerica, Mass., at the age of eighty-five 
years. It is fitting that there should, at 
this time, be placed on the school’s rec- 
ords a sketch of her life and a brief ap- 
preciation of her work. Those who knew 
her best will best realize how inadequate 
the results of any such attempt must 
prove. 

Harriet Burbank Rogers was born 
April 12, 1834, in North Billerica, Mass. 
Her father was Calvin Rogers, a farmer, 
and her mother was Ann Faulkner, the 
‘ daughter of a woolen manufacturer. 
There were five daughters in the family. 
. One was a teacher of the blind, and 
counted among her pupils Laura Bridg- 
man, the first deaf-blind child to be 
taught in this country. Another sister 
married Thomas Talbot, later Governor 
of Massachusetts. One sister, Mrs. 
Joseph Gould, is still living. 

Miss Rogers was educated in the coun- 
try school, the Normal School at West 
Newton, and a private school in Lowell. 
Her school life was closed before the 
days of colleges for young women. She 
taught for some time in country schools 
and for several years in the academy at 
Westford, where she was associated with 
John D. Long, later the Governor of 
Massachusetts. 

At the opening of the Civil War she 
was very anxious to become a nurse in 
one of the military hospitals or to teach 
“contrabands.” She was greatly disap- 
pointed at not being able to follow either 
of these lines of work. About this time 
she was asked to take as a private pupil 
a little deaf girl, and after some hesita- 
tion she consented to do so, taking the 
child into her own home. The story of 
this experiment is best told in Miss 
Rogers’ own words. 

“I went into the Cushing family to be- 





*Reprinted from the Fifty-second Annual 
Report of Clarke School for the Deaf, North- 
ampton, Mass. 
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come acquainted with Fanny before tak- 
ing her to my home. While there, Mrs. 
Cushing said: ‘Before you go, I want to 
take you to Providence to see a mother 
who is teaching her deaf daughter.’ She 
then brought me to see Mrs. Henry Lip- 
pitt. Here I saw for the first time a deaf 
child speaking and understanding what 
was said to her. I found that Mrs. Lip- 
pitt devoted every morning to the child, 
allowing nothing to interfere with the 
lessons which she was giving. In the 
afternoon she gave herself to the child’s 
entertainment. On the afternoon that we 
called they were about to go out for a 
drive. When we arrived Mrs. Lippitt 
said to Jeanie, ‘Go and tell John we shall 
not want the horses this afternoon.’ That 
was the first time I had ever seen a deaf 
child spoken to in this way. It seemed 
like a miracle, that a child who heard no 
sound could understand what was said to 
her. We spent an hour there. What 
Mrs. Lippitt had accomplished was a very 
great inspiration to me. At this time my 
theory was that I could develop the child 
more rapidly while she was getting speech 
if I used the manual alphabet, keeping it 
subservient to speech. Although Mrs. 
Lippitt did not approve of this, I was not 
ready to give up the experiment. 

“After a week’s stay with Fanny Cush- 
ing, I went to Westford, where I had 
taught, to visit a family in which I had 


‘once boarded, the family of Reverend 


Mr. Rice. I told him I was going to take 
a little-deaf child to teach that winter, 
and I should try to teach her to speak. 
He said he had a newspaper cutting he 
had kept for years, he did not know why, 
unless it was for me. It was an account, 
written by a Dr. Clarke, of Boston, some 
fourteen years before, of a visit to a 
school in Berlin, where the children were 
taught to speak. That suggested holding 
the child’s hand before the teacher’s 
mouth in order to feel the escape of 
breath; also putting the hand on the 
throat or the chest to feel the vibration 
of the voice. That was the help I ob- 
tained from the letter, but a great help I 
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MISS HARRIET B. ROGERS AT THE AGE OF 82 AND HER SISTER, MRS. GOULD, AT 
THE AGE OF 86 











HARRIET BURBANK ROGERS 


« 


considered it. I had taught my little niece 
to read by a combination of the word 
and phonetic methods. I thought that the 
best way to teach any child, so I began to 
teach little Fanny by that method, using, 
as I said, the manual alphabet for words 
‘in which sounds occurred that were diffi- 
cult for her to give. I think there were 
less than twelve words given her in that 
way. After about two months, I noticed 
that Fanny’s attention was being divided 
between the hand and the lips, whereas I 
wanted it concentrated upon the lips. I 
then took her to see her parents and told 
them that I had become convinced it was 
unwise to combine the use of the manual 
alphabet and speech-teaching, but that 
they, of course, had the right to choose 
how I should teach the child. They said, 
‘Teach her to speak.’ That was just the 
decision I hoped for . . 

“After I had decided to take Fanny I 
had an opportunity to gd into a hospital, 
and also a chance to teach among the 
colored people, but I felt that I was where 
I ought to be—where it was intended that 
I should be—or those opportunities would 
have come to me earlier. 

“After Fanny had been with me 
through the winter, I was so much in- 
terested that I was willing to keep her 
longer. I felt sure that Mr. and Mrs. 
Cushing would wish me to continue her 
instruction, and I was therefore desirous 
of getting more pupils. I did not know 
how to secure them. I knew that it 
would be of no use for me to advertise. 
Although in the oldest schools for the 
deaf articulation was known and _ had 
been tried, people in general throughout 
the country knew nothing of the deaf be- 
ing taught to speak; and if I advertised 
to teach them to speak and read from the 
lips. it would probably be considered 
charlatanism. I thought if I could find 
some one to see my pupil, see what she 
had already done, and testify to that, then 
there would be a chance to advertise ; but 
I did not know where to find any such 
person. Mrs. Lamson thought that Mr. 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, of Boston, who 
had a deaf daughter, now Mrs. Alexander 
Graham Bell. would be one who could’be 
relied upon to use his influence to further 
this work. Mrs. Lamson made an ar- 
rangement for me to meet Mr. Hub- 
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bard at her home, where I went expect- 
ing to meet him only. Instead of that, 
he had invited a dozen prominent gentle- 
men, among them President Hill, of Har- 
vard College; Professor Monroe, and 
Reverend Dr. Kirk. When I brought 
the child into the parlor, Mr. Hubbard 
wished me to describe our method of 
communication and show how readily she 
could understand from my lips, and to 
state how much she had learned. I 
showed as well as I could what Fanny 
had done, and the gentlemen discussed 
the different systems of instructing the 
deaf. Dr. Kirk then drew up a paper, 
to which the gentlemen present sub- 
scribed, stating what they had witnessed 
and the length of time she had been under 
instruction. Mr. Hubbard sent to several 
papers this certificate and advertisement, 
saying that Miss Rogers would open a 
little school for the deaf, for which two 
pupils had already been engaged ‘ 

It was in November, 1864, that I took my 
first pupil, and it was in November, 1865, 
that this certificate and advertisement 
went into the newspapers in Boston, 
Providence, and other cities. . . . 

“The first day of June, 1866, with 
Fanny Cushing, Wilson Langdon, the sec- 
ond pupil, and another, congenitally deaf, 
seven years old, I opened the school. 
Two others were to come that month— 
one child born deaf, the other, Roscoe 
Greene, a cousin of Mrs. Lamson, a 
young man who became deaf at seven 
and had retained his speech. He was a 
great reader, but his family had com- 
municated with him by the manual alpha- 
bet. He had not learned to read the lips. 
These were the five pupils I had during 
the summer. In the autumn I received 
another boy who had retained a few 
words, and in the spring two girls, one 
born deaf and one who remembered a 
few words. We had no plan beyond 
carrying on our experiment with a small 
group of children. 

“In 1864, before I knew Mr. Hubbard 
or anything of his work, he had asked 
the legislature for a charter to establish 
a school ‘for the deaf in Massachusetts, 
but had failed to obtain it. 

“Again, in the winter of 1866-67, Mr. 
Hubbard and others were about to ask 
for a charter to establish a’ school or 
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schools in Massachusetts. When they 
went to the Governor to speak of it, he 
told them that a gentleman in Northamp- 
ton had offered to give $50,000 to have 
a school for the deaf established there. 
A charter was then asked for a school in 
Northampton. ‘There were many hear- 
ings, a great deal of controversy. Mr. 
Hubbard asked me to come to Boston 
and bring my pupils. Mrs. Lamson 
opened her house to us on two successive 
days for levees, to which members of the 
legislature had been invited. They saw 
what the pupils had accomplished. On 
the second day it was estimated that there 
were seventy people present. 

“Soon after this Mr. Hubbard asked 
us to come to Boston again, to the home 
of Mayor Quincy. Mrs. Lippitt came with 
Miss Jeanie, and the most telling thing 
there, the thing that had the most in- 
fluence, was a conversation between Miss 
Lippitt and Roscoe Greene, sitting a little 
way apart. They apparently conversed 
with each other with the ease of hearing 
persons. ... 

“The charter for Clarke School having 
been secured, its board of corporators in- 
vited me to take charge of the school, 
bringing with me the pupils from the lit- 
tle Chelmsford School. With the open- 
ing of Clarke School, October 1, 1867, 
the story of this initial effort closes.” 

In this little school in Chelmsford Miss 
Rogers had had, as an assistant, Miss 
Mary Byam, a teacher of unusual ability, 
and these two, with one or two untrained 
assistants, opened the new school at 
Northampton. It was from the first 
pioneer work. Miss Rogers devised her 
own methods and modified them as vary- 
ing pupils and conditions demanded. She 
made no effort to convert to her own 
views those who opposed her schemes as 
visionary; she felt that results shown 
would be the only justification of the 
methods used. The absolute integrity of 
her intentions is well evidenced by her 
decision in regard to two or three very 
backward pupils who were members of 
the school during those early years. 
When she had become convinced that 
nothing that was being done for them 
under the oral method would ever result 
in any considerable gain, she announced 
her decision to advise their parents to 





place them in a manual method school, 
saying, “No child must be sacrificed in 
any least extent to our experiment.” 
After the transfer was made, Miss Rogers 
watched these cases closely and was fully 
convinced that nothing more was being 
accomplished for these pupils under the 
— method than had been under the 
oral. 

In looking over some of the note-books 
of Miss Rogers’ school work during 
those earliest years, there is found much 
that would astonish the teacher of deaf 
children of today. The mental develop- 
ment attained, the size of the vocabulary, 
and the natural use of English were re- 
markable. The classes were small, the 
association between teacher and pupil 
was close, and there was the inspiration 
which pioneer work always induces. 
From the first, Miss Rogers felt that the 
personal contact of teacher and pupil— 
the family organization of the school— 
was most essential. She felt that if the 
pupils were to learn English, that must be 
the language of both school and family 
life to the greatest possible extent. In 
many ways, the school she organized was 
far in advance of those of her time. Fifty 
years ago she furnished school-rooms 
with movable desks and with chairs fitted 
to the individual child. She could well 
smile at Dr. Montessori’s recent arraign- 
ment of the “immobile furnishings” of 
the school-room. She planned for small 
sleeping-rooms in place of the crowded 
dormitory room of many beds, then com- 
mon in such schools. She planned that 
teachers sit at table with pupils, and that 
outside of school hours the pupils should 
be divided into small groups, under the 
care of attendants. And, above all, she 
planned to keep the school small. 

Four years after the opening of the 
school Miss Rogers spent a year in 
Europe—most of the time in Vienna— 
studying in two of the best schools for 
the deaf in that city and observing the 
work in Germany and England. In Lon- 
don she spent much time with Miss Hull 
in her private school in Kensington. In 
all these schools she found much to con- 
firm her in her faith in the oral method 
of teaching the deaf. She returned to 
her work with intensified zeal and en- 
thusiasm. 
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While tenacious of her own opinions, 
Miss Rogers was always ready to allow 
the value of new suggestions. She wel- 
comed the introduction of visible speech 
as a most valuable aid, but later approved 
the change from the use of its characters 
in school-room work to those of Miss 
Worcester’s devising. She made no out- 
cry against the introduction of more 
formal language work and heartily ap- 
proved the seeming delay in early work 
caused by the introduction of sense-train- 
ing exercises. Long years after she left 
the school, one of her associates could 
look back and say, “No change that has 
ever been made in the school since Miss 
Rogers left it has been met by her with 
anything but the most hearty approval.” 

For seventeen years—the formative 
period of the school—Miss Rogers was 
its principal. She was the guiding spirit 
in every part of its work. In 1884 the 
bronchial trouble from which she had 
suffered for many years forced her to 
leave the school, and under advice of her 
physician she took up her residence in 
Colorado. At the end of two years, be- 
coming convinced that she could -not re- 
sume her work, she insisted on the ac- 
ceptance of her resignation. The Board 
most reluctantly allowed her to sever her 
official connection with the school, but 
this action never for a moment weakened 
the interest which she felt in all matters 
pertaining to it. She was frequently at 
the school and her visits were always an 
inspiration. Only two days before her 
death she wrote a letter to a friend which 
jater brought the first gift toward a pro- 
posed enlargement of the endowment 
fund of the school. 

It is good to realize that Miss Rogers 
lived to see the method for which she 
contended widely used and to have her 
own integrity and ability as an educator 
recognized. In 1889 the degree of Doc- 
tor of Humane Letters was conferred on 
her by Gallaudet College. In few, if 
any, of the gatherings of teachers of the 
deaf held in all these years has grateful 
mention of her and her work failed to 
be made. Her own home became a 
Mecca where her “old boys and girls” 
were often found. She surely lived to 
see abundant fruit of her. labors. 
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Miss Rogers’ interest and sympathies 
reached far beyond her own chosen work. 
They were wide as the world itself. No 
worthy cause or needy individual was 
ever refused her interest and help. The 
affairs of town and State and nation were 
all matters of deep concern to her. She 
supervised the work of a kindergarten in 
her home village until her death; during 
the last few years she accomplished much 
work for local historical societies; bills 
before the State legislature or the Na- 
tional Congress were matters for her to 
concern herself about in an active way; 
she appealed by letter with directness to 
State or national officials in regard to 
bills pending. She thought it her work 
to help any cause that was worthy of 
support. During the last years of her life 
she was unable to go much away from 
her home, but her mental activity was in 
no sense lessened. Her pen was never 
idle ; her mail came and went with regu- 
larity and dispatch. So long as she was 
in the world she was a most active and 
interested participant in its affairs. 

The current of her religious life was 
deep and strong. She had faith in God 
and great confidence in man. She spoke 
of going out of this life as she would 
speak of going to visit a friend. The 
limitations of age and the prospect of 
death she spoke of with absolute frank- 
ness and good cheer. 

Clarke School has a rich heritage in 
the life and work of Miss Rogers. How- 
ever it may enlarge and develop, what- 
ever changes may be made in its or- 
ganization, it is earnestly to be hoped 
that the integrity, zeal, and faith of its 
founder may remain a lasting possession. 


RESOLUTIONS ON THE DEATH OF MISS 
HARRIET BURBANK ROGERS 


The, Board of Corporators of the 
Clarke School for the Deaf has learned 
of the death on the 14th of December, 
1919, of Miss Harriet Burbank Rogers at 
the age of eighty-five years. 

Miss Rogers was the first principal of 
this school and the pioneer of the oral 
method of teaching the deaf in this coun- 
try. She was for nineteen_ years its 
principal—able, efficient, devoted—and 
after her resignation remained the wise 
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counselor and close friend of the school. 

This Board desires to place on record 
its high appreciation of Miss Rogers’ 
ability as an educator; of the nobleness 
and beauty of her character ; of her broad 
philanthropy, which embraced a wide 
range of subjects, and of her lifelong de- 
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votion to the highest interests of the 
deaf. 

The Board desires to express its deep 
sense of gratitude for so noble a life, 
given without reserve to the service of 
this school and to the broader service of 
humanity. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


A Practise Class Program 
By LAURA A. DAVIES 


STORY : BOOTH TARKINGTON’S DOG 
ADVERTISEMENT 


OOTH TARKINGTON says that 

in no State have the newspapers 
more “journalistic enterprise” than in 
his native Indiana. While stopping at 
a little hoosier hotel in the course of a 
hunting trip, Mr. Tarkington lost one 
of his dogs. 

“Have you a newspaper in town?” 
he asked of the landlord. 

“Right across the way there, back of 
the shoemaker’s,” the landlord told him, 
“The Daily News—best little paper in 
the State.” 

The editor, printer, and the printer’s 
devil were all busy doing justice to Mr. 
Tarkington with an “in-our-midst” 
paragraph when the novelist arrived. 

“I’ve just lost a dog,” Tarkington 
explained, after he had introduced him- 
self, “and I’d like to have you insert 
this ad. for me: ‘Fifty dollars reward 
for the return of a pointer dog answer- 
ing to the name of Rex. Disappeared 
from the yard of the Mansion House 
Monday night.’”’ 

“Why, we are just going to press, 
sir,” the editor said, “but we'll be only 
too glad to hold the edition for your 
ad.” 

Mr. Tarkington returned to the hotel. 
After a few minutes he decided, how- 
ever, that it might be well to add “No 
questions asked” to his advertisement, 
and returned to The Daily News office. 

The place was deserted, save for the 
shiny little freckle-faced devil, who sat 
perched on a.high stool gazing wist- 
fully out of the window. 


“Where is everybody?” Tarkington 
asked. 
“Gawn to hunt for the dawg,” replied 
the boy. 
—From Toasters’ Handbook. 


SOME RIDICULOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


These were copied on slips of paper 
and read by members of the class: 

1. Wanted—Experienced nurse for 
a bottled baby. 

2. Wanted—An organist, and a boy 
to blow the same. 

3. Wanted—To rent a room by a 
young man with a bay window. 

4. For sale—A piano, the property 
of a musician with carved legs. 

5. Lost—A valuable cane, by a 
gentleman with a gold head, little used. 

6. Wanted—A boy to be partly out- 
side and partly behind the counter. 

7. Annual sale now going on— 
Don’t go elsewhere to be cheated. Come 
in here. 

8. Bulldog for sale; will eat any- 
thing; very fond of children. 

g. Lost—An umbrella belonging to 
a gentleman with a broken rib. 

10. For sale—Automobile, property 
of a gentleman with a removable top 
as good as new. 

11. Wanted—By a respectable girl, 
her passage to New York. Willing to 
take care of children and a good sailor. 


CATCHY PHRASES IN POPULAR ADVER- 
TISEMENTS 


As the phrases were read, the pupils 
guessed the article advertised. 
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. He hears his master’s voice—Victrola. 
Take a kodak with you—Eastman Kodak. 
. Hasn’t scratched yet—Bon Ami, 
It floats—Ivory soap. 
The road to Wellville—Postum. 
. There’s a reason—Grape nuts. 
Have you a little fairy in your home?— 
Fairy soap. 
. The little nurse for little ills—Mentholatum. 
. Every atom feeds—Puffed grains. 
. From contented cows—Carnation milk. 
. Let the Gold Dust twins do your work— 
Gold dust. 
12. Every day first aid—Adhesive tape. 
13. A skin you love to touch—Woodbury soap. 
14. We are advertised by our loving friends— 
Mellin’s food, 
ts. Write it on the film—Eastman kodak. 
16. It lasts a lifetime—Syracuse china. 
17. Chases dirt—Old Dutch cleanser. 
18. Beauty while you sleep—Pompeian night 
cream. 
19. Saves miles of steps—Hoosier kitchen cabi- 
net, 
20. Look for the name on the selvage—Skin- 
ner’s satin, 
21. None genuine without this signature—Cas- 
toria. 
22. Nature’s confection from the Garden of 
Eden—Dromedary dates. 
23. The phonograph with a soul—The Edison. 


MOOR NOUPSPWHNH 


— 


Here slips of paper were passed each 
containing the name of some popular 
magazine and each person was asked 
to name five advertisements he had 
séen in that particular magazine. This 
sometimes becomes very humorous 
when, for instance, a mere man tries to 
do justice to the advertising columns 
of the Ladies’ Home Journal, or -when 


- the serious-minded individual racks her 


brains trying to suggest something 
suitable as an advertisement for Punch, 

Each person was then asked to write 
a twenty-word advertisement about 
whatever he found on the slip of paper 
handed to him. Some of the subjects 
were: Presidential timber, A fleet of 
airships, A little brown jug (empty), 
The Kaiser’s woodpile, The center of 
gravity, A woman’s ‘curiosity, etc. If 
the company is in a properly hilarious 
mood, some humorous productions will 
soon be ready to be read. 


QUOTATIONS AND LIMERICKS ON 
ADVERTISING 


1. Advertising pays. 
2. Study the advertising columns 
and save dollars. 


3. Show your goods. 

4. Everybody reads ads. 

5. Don’t advertise what you can’t 
fulfill. 

6. Falsé advertising drives away 
trade. 

7. A pleased customer is the best 
advertisement. 

8. If you have something to sell, let 
everybody know it. 

g. Adertising lies always come home 
to roost. 


10. He who finds he has something to sell 
And goes and whispers it down a well 
Is not so apt to collar the dollars 
As he who climbs a tree and hollers. 
—The Advertiser. 


ti. A lip-reading school which was new 
Grew slowly; its pupils were few; 
But it never knew why 
Tilt persuaded to try 
An ad, in THe Voita Review, 


ADVERTISING WINDOWS 


We advertise our inner selves 
By lines upon the face. 

It, like a front shop-window, 
Shows the business of the place. 


There are the lines of worry; 
Of fear, and hate, and dread; 

Of selfishness, and pride, and greed, 
Upon some faces spread. 


Such advertisements, hung without, 
Scare people all away; 

No one will enter such a place, 
No one will want to stay. 


But faces that are lined with joy, 
And faith, and love, and cheer, 

Will catch the people every time, 
Be they from far or near. 


Then paint your ads. in rosy tints, 
With turned-up corner lines; 

The fairy elves will dance with glee 
When folks read all your signs, 


EXHIBITION BY INDUSTRIAL UNION 


The Boston Industrial Union for the Deaf 
gave a splendid display of its work at the 
Copley Plaza, April 29. Beautiful specimens 
of dresses, coats, and hats for children, chil- 
dren’s furniture, tea, book, and card tables, 
decorated lamps, shades, trays, and boxes were 
among the articles on view. The work was 
endorsed by four of the most prominent busi- 
ness firms of Boston. 
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“GOD NEVER CLOSES A DOOR BUT HE OPENS A WINDOW” 
By BEATRICE ROSENFELS 


OME years ago a door closed that 
S shut me off from the hearing world. 
I tried the door gently, but it was locked. 
I beat upon it frantically, desperately, 
but it would not open. I then settled 
down behind it to dull apathy and des- 
air. 

: There were open windows all about 
me, but I never saw them. Presently, 
through some of them, came rays of light 
to my prison cell. Though I shunned 
society, I gained new friends. The 
world’s greatest minds lay open before 
me and gave of their best for my enter- 
tainment and instruction. One of the 
truest of these friends, Alfred Tennyson, 
one day said to me: 


“T will not shut me from my kind, 
And lest I stiffen into stone, 
I will not eat my heart alone, 
Nor feed with sighs the passing wind.” 


That brought home to me the selfish- 
ness of the life I was leading. Looking 
about me, I saw the open windows; I 
realized that there were many doors ; that, 
while a few were closed to me, more were 
open. 

So I fared forth and, though often 
lonely, found my humble place in the 
world once more. One fortunate day I 
came to a wide-open door which led into 


the Land of Lip-Reading, an enchanted 
country where I came into a fortune. I 
gained there friendship, inspiration, self- 
confidence, and soon found myself once 
more meeting others on an equal footing, 
and, best of all, I was enabled, in a small 
way, ‘to pass these blessings on to others. 

Now other doors are closing upon me 
day by day, but I look for the open win- 
dows and never fail to find them. Most 
of them are small, and to reach them re- 
quires severe effort. Sometimes it is so 
hard that I feel it is not worth the strug- 
gle, and I give up for the time being; 
but there are loving hands to guide my 
faltering footsteps and cheering voices 
that speak words of hope, and when, as- 
sisted by these dear ones, I reach the 
open window, there is always a patch of 
blue sky to be seen, or a green tree or a 
flower or two, and sometimes I hear 
faintly the song of birds or the music of 
children’s voices. 

So, with strength renewed, I go on my 
way, knowing that one day I shall come 
to a door that will open wide at my 
touch and darkness shall be flooded with 
light and silence with sound, and I shall 

“Go out with joy, and be led forth with 
peace; and the mountains and the hills shall 


break forth into singing, and all the trees of the 
field shall clap their hands.” 





SUGGESTIONS FOR PRACTISE 
By GERTRUDE BERGEN 


AVE you ever tried a spelling bee 

in your practise class? At the 
Kinzie School it is the custom for all of 
the pupils to spend the last half hour in 
one class—beginners, experts, and sev- 
eral degrees in between. Now, isn’t it 
the greatest tax upon one’s ingenuity to 
make a class like that “go”? 

A lip-readers’ spelling bee, as we con- 
ducted it, is a topsy-turvy affair; for the 
teacher spelled the word and the pupil 
who first recognized it came to the front, 
gave the word on the lips, and then used 
it in a sentence. If the class is not too 
large, it is fine fun to stand in line, mov- 
ing up and down, as in a real spelling 


class. It is amazing how quickly and 
easily the majority of the pupils recog- 
nize the words when given in this way. 

Write a word on the blackboard and 
ask for quotations containing that word 
in one of its various forms. ‘The class 
will all want to talk at once. Such words 
as fair, rose, hope, money, laugh, right, 
love, man, woman, friend, life, etc., 
will bring innumerable quotations from 
poetry, prose, popular songs, Mother 
Goose, proverbs, and many other sources. 

“WHO AM I?” “I am a little boy, 
who wears very few clothes—in fact, most 
of the time none at all. I can do more 
than almost any one else to make people 
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happy or miserable. I can give them the 
greatest joy or plunge them into the 
depth of despair. I travel about on wings 
and carry a certain weapon, with which I 
shoot at people. Who am I? Cupid, of 
course.” 

Then came Noah, Henry Ford, Topsy, 
The Lorelei. There is no end to the 
material that can be used in this way— 
characters from literature, history, my- 
thology, and famous men and women of 
the present day. Some that refuse to be 
classified are: Mother Hubbard, the Sand- 
man, Santa Claus, John Barleycorn, Mrs. 
Grundy, Jack Frost, Dame Rumor, the 
Ground Hog, the Man in the Moon, 
Goddess of Liberty, Father Time, Mona 
Lisa, Uncle Sam. 


A TOUR OF ENGLISH CITIES 


1. Which is the largest city ?—Im- 


mensity. 

2. Where do the truthful dwell ?— 
Veracity. 

3. What is the queerest city >—Eccen- 
tricity. 


4. What city do we find in the coun- 
try >—Rusticity. 

5. What city gives the best light ?— 
Electricity. 

6. Where do they never tell the truth ?— 
Mendacity. 

7. What city is always hungry ?— 
Voracity. 

8. What is the city of homes ?—Do- 
mesticity. 

9g. What is the happiest city ?—Fe- 
licity. 

10. In what city do they live the fastest 
life ?—Velocity. 

11. What city has the brightest chil- 
dren ?—Precocity. 

12. What city makes sure that the peo- 
ple know what is going on ?—Publicity. 

13. In what city do the people talk the 
most ?—Loquacity. 

14. In what city are the people very in- 
quisitive ?—Curiosity. 

15. What city is the mother of inven- 
tion >—Necessity. 

16. What city do we find at the side- 
show in the circus ?>—Monstrosity. 

17. What city was made famous by 
the Germans in the war ?—Atrocity. 

18. What city never lets go?—Te- 
nacity. 


19. In what city do the wise people 
live >—Sagacity. 

20. What city is very greedy ?—Ra- 
pacity. 

21. Where do the quarrelsome people 
live >—Pugnacity. 

22. What city is full of animation ?— 
Vivacity. 

23. What city is different from 
others ?>—Diversity. 

24. What city is the most confusing ?— 
Perplexity. 

25. Where do thé bold peaple live ?— 
Audacity. 

26. What city is abbape changing its 
size?—Elasticity. 

27. Where do the deceitful people 
live >—Duplicity. 

28. What city is full of unreasonable 
people ?>—Perversity. 

29. Where do the far-sighted people 
live ?>—Perspicacity. 

30. In what city is there never enough 
of anything ?—Scarcity. 

31. What city has a great many of 
everything ?—Multiplicity. 

32. What city shines the brightest ?— 
Luminosity. 

33. What city is fierce and savage ?— 
Ferocity. 

34. In what city did Abraham Lincoln 
go to school ?—Adversity. 

35. Where do the fat people live ?— 
Obesity. 

36. What city is very hasty in ac- 
tion ?—Impetuosity. 

37. Where do people go who wish to 
learn ?—University. 

38. What city takes part in crime ?— 
Complicity. 

39. Where do they give very freely to 
others >—Generosity. 

40. In what city do the people live very 
plainly ?—Simplicity. 

41. What city is full of ill will toward 
others ?—Animosity. 

42. In what city did Theodore Roose- 
velt spend his life ?—Intensity. 

43. What city holds just a certain 
amount ?—Capacity. 


A VALUED GIFT 


Prof. Giulio Ferreri, Director of the National 
Institute for the Deaf, at Milan, has presented 
to the Volta Bureau a copy of his most recent 
book, Appunti di Didattica Speciale per I’Is- 
truzione dei Sordomuti. 














DISCUSSION OF THE EMOTIONAL THEORY OF STUTTERING 
(KENYON)* 


By WALTER B. SWIFT, A. B., M. D.t 


“f° HIS paper is in answer to a recent 

publication by Elmer L. Kenyon, 
M. D., of Chicago, which appears in The 
American Journal of Diseases of Chil- 
dren, volume 18, No. 26. As this article 
appears to require detailed consideration, 
it seems best to answer the assailable 
statements by taking up the article para- 
graph by paragraph. 

(P. 1.) It is here stated that the indi- 
vidual normality depends upon heredity 
and development. To this truth may 
also be added the fact that education may 
here play a part, education in numerous 
forms—elementary, higher, special—and 
that of one’s chosen environment and 
profession. 

(P. 2.) Secondly, it is claimed that the 
menace of*perversion in development be- 
comes less with advancing years. Taken 
in a broad:-sense, this statement might be 
open to question ; for surely there is more 
perversion in adult life-than there is in 
very early life; and whatever perversion 
we do-see in the early years of normal 
people may also be considered to result 
from the environment of an adult per- 
version. In one sense, what we see in 
children as perversion may not be per- 
version at all; surely it is often not con- 
sciously meant perversity. They do 
wrong through ignorance; they are inno- 
cent of almost all evil motives. The 
same act which, done by us adults, would 
be backed up by a wrong motive may be 
entirely innocent when done by them. 

Again we read: “During the develop- 
mental period of the child, nothing men- 
tal or physical is in its final state.” I 
would disagree with this most emphatic- 
ally. To be sure, the size of the body 
changes; but the color of the hair, the 
eye, the features, the form of the hand, 
the outline of the bodily form, the shape 





*Read at the 54th meeting of the National 
Society for the Study and Correction of Speech 
Disorders. 

+ Special Instructor in Speech Correction, 
University of Utah, Summer 1920. 


of the ear, while they enlarge with the 
passing years, maintain their hues and 
their outlines. The hair may grow white 
with age, of course ; but this is hardly the 
point in dispute. 

On the mental side, I believe it is clear 
that adult types are largely foreshadowed 
in the early years of life, and that the 
mental mould of the young individual 
suggests unmistakably the adult flower- 
ing out of its mentality. Inherited weak- 
nesses of mind, such as are shown in the 
Mongolian and the moron, betray in the 
early years hints and beginnings that 
flower out later on with almost mathe- 
matical exactitude and precision. In 
pathological mental life this development 
can be forecast so accurately that it may 
almost seem to be fatalistic. It must be 
understood here, however, that these 
prophecies of the younger years are nec- 
essarily not so pronounced in form, fea- 
ture, or function as they are in adult life. 
With few exceptions, size and capacity 
are the only things that change. 

I cannot, therefore, possibly agree with 
Dr. Kenyon when he says: “Nothing is 
in its final state, mental or physical, dur- 
ing the developmental period of~ the 
child.” On the contrary, I hold that in 
minute detail the future physical form 


and the final development are exactly’ 


presaged in the early mental and physical 
life. The trouble with us is that we are 
not trained to detect it. We are gross in 
our observations; we are rash in our 
judgments of mental trains and capabili- 
ties, and at present we are for the most 
part blind to the diagnosis of mental 
types. 

In this connection two children come 
to my mind. One is awkward, with 
square’ hands, broad shoulders, round 
head; but she is quite a reasoner. In- 
deed, although her chronological age is 
only seven, her psychological age is eight. 
These facts are enough to fix her future 


almost entirely. The other child, agile, 


graceful, inclined to be tall, and having 
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long, slender fingers, is chronologically 
nine years old, but psychologically tabu- 
lated to be four months more. She is an 
observer and an aristocrat, and her fu- 
ture is well fixed by these characteristics 
which show a type of mind that must 
necessarily be unchangeable and everlast- 
ing. Here is evidence, then, that pretty 
exactly contradicts Dr. Kenyon’s decla- 
ration that nothing “in this age is in its 
final state.”’ In the early years the men- 
tal mould is already made and the final 
material is pretty definitely fixed. 

(P. 3.) In connection with congenital 
and developmental speech disorders, 
there follows this statement: “We are 
accustomed to look on the defects of ar- 
ticulation in children as congenital or 
developmental problems.” The quoted 
writer has hére made a generalization 
which, upon minute analysis, does not 
hold water. 

Nowhere does the quoted writer ex- 
actly define what he means by congenital 
and developmental. The usual under- 
standing of congenital is that the disease 
or defect occurred in utero and could not 
have had a previous cause like heredity. 
As an example, let me cite congenital 
syphilis, congenital injuries, and congen- 
ital amputations. By developmental is 
meant a certain course of progress like 
the growth in tissue and the general ad- 
vance in mental capacity which every 
normal individual passes through from 
youth to adult life. A developmental 
problem, then, must mean some accident 
or some happening to these usually fol- 
lowed methods of mental and physical 
unfoldment. Hence, congenital feeble- 
mindedness and developmental feeble- 
mindedness are two different conditions 
arising from two different causes. 

If the quoted writer makes such a dis- 
tinction between congenital and heredi- 
tary, and I assume that he does, he must 
surely admit that there are. defects of 
articulation which are not congenital, but 
which are hereditary. 

Again, a defect of articulation which a 
child acquires mérely through imitation 
cannot be considered necessarily as either 
congenital or developmental. Defects of 
articulation, when imitation comes in, are 
largely matters of environment; they 
may even be nothing but matters of 
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faulty hearing that need not be classified 
either as congenital or developmental. If 
Dr. Kenyon classifies as congenital or 
developmental the defects of articulation 
found in the cleft palate, I fail to see 
how he would classify those cleft-palate 
speech defects that occur with most of 
these cases and are entirely independent 
of the lack of development. 

The writer continues: “We are not ac- 
customed to classify stammering so defi- 
nitely in this category.” Here is, then, 
the frank suggestion that stammering 
may be congenital or developmental, for 
the reason that “probably more than 95 
per cent of the cases of stammering are 
initiated during the speech-development 
period.” 

Now follows the writer’s unsound in- 
ference: “Therefore” stammering 
“should be classified frankly as a devel- 
opmental disorder of speech.” It seems 
to me that there is hardly sufficient evi- 
dence to warrant such a conclusion, and_ 
that there is a lack of exact definition. 
What, for example, is meant by develop- 
mental disorder? Does it mean that the 
disorder comes at the time of the devel- 
opment, or does it mean that the disorder 
itself is the fault of the development, 
and therefore cannot appear before de- 
velopment has begun or after it has been 
finished? It seems to me that there are 
only these two alternatives. To support 
this statement, the quoted writer says 
that 95 per cent of the cases occurred 
during development. But if stammering 
is an exclusively developmental disorder, 
how about the 5 per cent that do not oc- 
cur in this period of development? In 
order to be absolute we should have no 
exception, or we must be sure that the 
exceptions prove the rule; yet in the 
words of the quoted author I find no ex- 
planation of these exceptions. 

It ought to be clear to any one that the 
occurrence of a certain disease simulta- 
neous with a certain development might 
not necessarily. indicate any relation 
whatever. Who would say, for example, 
that measles or mumps or chorea are de- 
velopmental disorders? Yet all three of 
these diseases occur most frequently in 
the developmental period and also in the 
speech-development period. It does not 
appear to me that there is for this reason 
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any relationship here whatever. Granted 
that there still may arise evidence enough 
to prove a relation, it is surely clear that 
the quoted author has not yet offered evi- 


dence enough in the simultaneousness to. 


prove his point of causal relation. 

(P. 4.) Ina succeeding paragraph may 
be found the following: “It will be nec- 
essary to discuss, not only certain aspects 
of the psychology of social intercourse in 
general, but also certain innate difficul- 
ties which the child experiences while 
learning to talk.” From this it looks as 
if the difficulty of social relations and the 
innate difficulty of learning to talk were 
to be considered as having some bearing 
upon the cause of the speech disorder 
known as stammering. 

(P. 5.) There is no doubt about the 
facts which the quoted writer enumerates 
in regard to social relations. ‘There is no 
doubt that everybody is dependent upon 
social relations, and that the demands of 
custom keep us all at a higher degree of 
life than we would otherwise be. 

It is true that “highly susceptible indi- 
viduals are thrown into a serious status 
of emotion which profoundly disturbs all 
phases of their mental activity.” This, 
however, must be blamed neither upon 
society nor upon a normal individual in 
the presence of any active social rela- 
tions. These pathological states of mind 
come to that individual who is himself 
socially pathological in his reactions and 
who at the same time has as his back- 
ground some lack of social capacity that 
is the real cause of such a disturbance. 

(P. 6.) The quoted writer says: “We 
do not generally understand the depth of 
the impression of these emotional states.” 
Possibly ; but we must not infer from all 
this that emotional disturbance is a thing 
from which individuals do not usually 
recover. In point of fact these emo- 
tional disturbances are usually transient. 
They are functional, temporary, rarely 
permanent. 

(P. 7.) It is not to be controverted 
that emotion has its external expression 
in the body in the walk, talk, and the 
muscles; but these are only natural re- 
actions, which the elocutionist and the 
orator and most of us have for a long 
time known all about. — 

(P. 8.) “Fears of a vague sort precede 
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the awakening of the childish mind to 
this more subtle and more intellectual 
form of mental impressionability.” I am 
glad that the Doctor calls this a presump- 
tion, because I hold that fear is the out- 
come of some advancement in intelli- 
gence and not at all a natural possession 
of young minds. Fears are mostly in- 
jected, mostly imitations of the environ- 
ment, mostly caught from those around. 
Continuing, the writer says: “The speech- 
development period is particularly the 
emotionally apprehensive period of the 
child’s life, due to its own lack of under- 
standing and reasoning.” I rather doubt 
this. I mean to say I doubt that lack of 
understanding and reasoning are the 
basis for emotional apprehensiveness. If 
so, we would have the feeble-minded al- 
ways in a state of apprehension. I should 
prefer to think that lack of reasoning 
and understanding would, on the con- 
trary, be inclined to relieve the child 
from fear, deprive it of any reason why 
it should be afraid. 

It is stated further: “Mystery is the 
creator of fears.” Not necessarily; fear 
may be just the creator of mystery; it 
may be the creator of hope; it may be 
the creator of expectancy, of the wish 
and impulse to learn. I think mystery 
creates fear only in those who are nat- 
urally inclined to fear. 

Again: “The child lives in a world of 
apprehension.” I most decidedly deny 
this. The child naturally is free of ap- 
prehension ; he is usually fearless. Nat- 
urally, he sees no harm in sitting on the 
stove, patting a strange cat, walking 
under a horse’s legs, or running in front 
of automobiles. Apprehension or fear is 
usually installed by adults, who gener- 
ally, according to my understanding of 
them, live in a bigger world of apprehen- 
sion than little children do. 

(P. 9.) The writer states here that 
emotional disturbance results in the im- 
pulsiveness of conduct. I should for my 
part prefer to have a lack of that emo- 
tional disturbance which leads to over- 
abundance of conduct. The seat of 
trouble lies not in the emotion, but in 
the lack of its control. 

(P. 10.) “The psycho-neuro-muscular 
acts of speech in the young child are al- 
ways in a greater or less state of uncer- 

















tainty.” We fail to see clearly what this 
means. It cannot méan that the develop- 
ment is uncertain. It cannot mean ex- 
actly weakness of function. I should 
think, on the contrary, that what a young 
child says is very definite, decided, and 
far from being uncertain. Of course, it 
has a lack of vocabulary; but it has no 
lack of ear, or of eye, and there is little 
lack of memory. It is obvious that its 
speech externally cannot begin to equal 
the totality of sensorial intake; yet that 
intake is none the less certain. In fact, 
in these younger years, which lack the 
adult inhibitory growths that limit sen- 
sory intake, we naturally have a more 
copious, a more exact, sensory impres- 
sion than adults have. I cannot, there- 
fore, strain my imagination to find “un- 
certainty” here. 

The same paragraph says: “The pe- 
ripheral organs of speech are but crudely 
trained”; and, further on, “crudely edu- 
cated memories of sounds and words ex- 
ist.” It seems to me that here the writer 
is reading into the life of the little one 
more incapacities than it deserves to be 
accused of. Where there are no speech 
defects, I find almost the opposite as the 
prevalent possession of the young mind— 
1. e., certainty of function. 

The paragraph continues: “The men- 
tal conceptions, then, both of the words 
to be expressed and of the muscular 
movement prescribed for their expres- 
sion, are vague and confused.” If the 
writer is talking about the very early 
years of speech, he may in some cases be 
correct, but I doubt if in later years this 
is ever true. The conceptions and move- 
ments may be undeveloped; they may be 
imperfect; but they are rarely confused 
or vague. 

As to the further statement, that “the 
processes of thought-building and sen- 
tence-building are likewise simple and 
uncertain,” it may be replied that there is 
usually no sentence-building, according 
to my understanding of that term. Ex- 
pression is mostly a matter of the ear and 
not a matter of conscious instruction, 
and therefore in their minds the process 
is usually a very certain affair, because 
sounds are reproduced as heard. I can- 
not consider that this vagueness and un- 
certainty is “quite normal to the devel- 
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oping child.” In the abnormal child, 
however, I can conceive that something 
of that nature may be true, though not in 
such full measure as our quoted writer 
maintains. 

(P. 11.) There now follows a very in- 
teresting suggestion: “Enlightenment be- 
gins to dawn regarding causes for the in- 
citations to stammering.” This enlight- 
enment is based upon the above observa- 
tions, called facts—of a frail mental 
structure, with uncertain speech struc- 
ture susceptible to perversion; but it 
should be noted that all of these facts 
have been, one at a time, in the above 
paragraphs, undermined in their founda- 
tions. If these assumptions were facts, 
every child would be expected to pass 
through a period of stammering in its 
developmental years, just as regularly as 
any child passes through a period of de- 
velopment in losing its first set of teeth, 
or as any boy passes through a period 
when he finds he is able to raise a mus- 
tache. This paragraph ends with some- 
thing about “the false step that leads to 
stammering,” but up to this time there 
has been no mention of what that -false 
step can be. Right here, I want to call 
the attention of the reader to the quoted 
author’s claim that it is the stutterer him- 
self who is expected to take a false step 
that leads him to stammering. I wish 
the writer had inserted a clear descrip- 
tion of that false step just at this time, 
for I contend that if there is any such, 
it is not taken by the stutterer himself. 
Hence, it is not the “dawn” of “enlight- 
enment,” but its sunset. 

(P. 12.) Here is mentioned “the con- 
genital tendency to over-rapidity of that 
speech, or an unusual susceptibility to 
emotional excitement.” I fail to find any 
facts, data, or proof in any shape to show 
that rapidity of speech or unusual sus- 
ceptibility to emotional excitement are 
inherited. If the writer has such evi- 
dence, I wish he would present it in de- 
tail. In the same sentence with the fore- 
going is “he may have been born with a 
frailty of physical or nervous organiza- 
tion,” and this possibility I would agree 
to without objection, for I have seen evi- 
dence that frail physical and nervous na- 
tures may be born with individuals. 
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(P. 13.) It is also true, as stated, that 
“a large family may serve to add, to the 
nervous stress of a developing child; a 
nervous parent, a domineering elder 
brother, may have a serious determining 
influence.” Yet any one will gladly ac- 
knowledge that there are plenty of large 
families, nervous parents, and domineer- 
ing brothers who have little or no influ- 
ence upon other members of the family. 
Whether they have or not depends more 
upon the nature of the individual influ- 
enced than upon the nature of that influ- 
ence. 

Germany, with a hush, hush army, may 
frighten France, with only Foch at the 
frontier; but if France can say, “Amer- 
ica is behind us,” France is thereby less 
influenced by the domineering brother. 
These so-called influences take root in 
the weak, and are shed like water off a 
duck’s back from the minds of the strong. 
I would, however, agree with the writer 
that hygiene has very much to do with 
the development of the speech. 

(P. 14.) We come now to the larger 
division of the writer’s paper, termed 
“The nature of stammering.” He says: 
“The disturbance of speech that we call 
stammering rests” upon the groundwork 
above already built up. To begin with, 
that groundwork is not usual in normal 
children. 

Secondly, if it were, all children would 
go through a period of stammering; and 
this is contrary to the facts. 

Thirdly, even in those little patholog- 
ical minds which from nervous inherit- 
ance are below normal, stammering is 
unusual and not by any means a regu- 
lar developmental phase of the child’s 
growth. I can, therefore, do nothing less 
than deny, on the basis of these observa- 
tions, the existence of the groundwork 
upon which Dr. Kenyon says stammer- 
ing rests. In my opinion, he is beating 
around the bush. He has not yet caught 
the essence of stammering; it is lost in 
the maze of these other things that he 
mentions. 

Following the introduction to this para- 
graph, there is added one slight point in 
addition to the points mentioned above: 
‘In particular, social relationships are 
-“disproportionate to his childish ability 
to maintain normal self-control.” This 


looks plausible, but it is far from defi- 
nite; it is far from mentioning what self- 
control is; and it may be very well 
doubted whether it is lack of self-control 
from which stammering results. Indi- 
viduals in adult life often have much 
more lack of self-control than in younger 
years; yet in them stammering is absent. 

The quoted writer continues by asking, 
“What is stammering?” He answers the 
question as follows: “Stammering con- 
sists, on the one hand, of a perversion of 
the action of the muscles of speech dur- 
ing speech production.” Any one would 
agree with that definition; I do. The ex- 
ternal mouth part of what we call stam- 
mering is defined; but here, again, de- 
tails are lacking; and surely every “per- 
version of action of the muscles” cannot 
be considered to be in the same category. 
Evidently, a more exact definition is 
called for. The quoted writer continues: 
“on the other hand, of an intimately as- 
sociated mental disturbance, more or less 
severe.” I eagerly looked for a definite 
description here, but to my great disap- 
pointment I found none, although it is 
just the point where a clear description 
of the mental condition should have been 
inserted. It seems to me, therefore, that 
a man who cannot describe stammering 
any more minutely than this cannot claim 
to have caught the essence of it. A 
“mental disturbance” may be almost any 
mental process whatever. The great dis- 
cussion now is, What is and where is that 
mental process? But perhaps the writer 
will enlighten us later. 

In the middle of this paragraph he 
says: “A second striking fact is the iden- 
tity of the emotional state of the stam- 
merer with such states in the non-stam- 
merer when emotionally disturbed by 
social relations.” I may abbreviate by 
saying that emotions are the same in the 
stammerer and the non-stammerer. The 
point here on which I would disagree 
with the quoted author is that the “stam- 
merer stammers only when emotionally 
disturbed.” I maintain, on the contrary, 
that emotion is absent when an individual 
stammers. ‘This is absolutely a contrary 
finding to what the Doctor maintains in 


‘the words “only when emotionally dis- 


turbed,” and I shall elaborate this point 


-later. 
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Farther down in this paragraph I find 
that it is a “rare occurrence” for a stam- 
merer to stammer when he is alone. It 
is indeed; in fact, so rare that I have 
never personally known it to occur; I 
have for years asked for it constantly, 
as a regular routine in all cases. 

(P. 15.) Here Dr. Kenyon takes up 
the claims of Dr. S. C. Bluemel. Dr. 
Kenyon flatly denies Dr. Bluemel’s claims 
in these words: “Such mental disturb- 
ance cannot be explanatory of stammer- 
ing in a complete sense,” etc. 

Following this Dr. Kenyon presents 
further reasons that seem sound as far as 
they go, but they need a further neuro- 
logical analysis backed up by a series of 
experiments which I propose to make 
and publish very shortly. 

In the last two sentences of this para- 
graph Dr. Kenyon shifts the whole re- 
sponsibility of stammering elsewhere. 
He says that if “such lack of memory re- 
sults in stammering, it is because of other 
allied causative factors.” Temporarily, 
this takes entirely away from auditory 
amnesia any cause great enough to make 
a person stammer and puts those causes 
elsewhere. Let us hope, then, for a satis- 
factory explanation. 

(P. 16.) In this paragraph as a whole 
we have a picture of what the writer 
considers to be the cause of stammering. 
He states as the essence and cause of it 
“emotional excitement,” and later con- 
firms this by saying that “the action (of 
speech) hitches or moves more smoothly 
according to the degree of emotional ex- 
citement present, always, however, with 
a tendency to the ease of action present 
under non-emotional conditions.” This, 
therefore, is a clear statement of Dr. 
Kenyon’s theory. The presence of an 
emotional state is by him considered to 
be the cause of stammering. Let us see. 

The greater, the more severe, the de- 
gree of emotion, the more the stammer- 
ing; and the less the amount of emotion, 
the less is the amount of stammering. 
Stammering, therefore, is caused by emo- 
tion. ‘This finding is absolutely disproved 
by the research and results of my class 
of ten individuals, who were put to work 
on this very problem, to find out what 
emotions existed in stammering ; whether 
they began before the stammering was 
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on, whether they lasted during the period 
of stammering, and whether or not the 
stammering was accompanied by emo- 
tions following. Every single one of the 
investigators put on this problem found 
absolutely negative results. They found | 
numerous other interesting things, too; 
but the one thing which in a large num- 
ber of cases they all found, without ex- 
ception, the thing which was unexpected 
by all of us, was that the stammering it- 
self, or the mind during stammering, is 
absolutely devoid of any kind of emotion 
whatever. This investigation, this re- 
search, is soon to be published, with all 
the evidence for it, which I cannot now 
take time to present. Suffice it to say, 
that this evidence shows an absolute con- 
tradistinction to what Dr. Kenyon main- 
tains, and my research finds emotion ab- 
sent in stammering.? 

In this same paragraph Dr. Kenyon 
mentioned this “nervous and muscular 
overaction thus commonly overapplied at 
certain points.” I consider the phrase a 
misnomer, a wrong interpretation; there 
is no overactivity of the nervous system. 
I deny the existence of nervous overac- 
tion. What we do have is a lack of inhib- 
ition that allows uncontrolled muscular 
action, which is stammering, externally 
named. I would freely agree that there 
is muscular overaction, but it is nervous 
underaction, due to the lack of inhibition. 
Here, then, is another point upon which 
Dr. Kenyon and I absolutely disagree. 

(P. 17.) This paragraph is largely a 
restatement of the paragraph above, and 
my answer is the same, namely, that we 
find no emotion in stammering. At the 
end of this paragraph the writer comes 
forward with a little clearer statement of 
the etiology than he made before: “Emo- 
tional perturbation is, then, the greatest 
fundamental cause of the spasmodic dis- 
turbance of speech” (stammering). It 
is needless to deny this again, and for the 
present my opinion will have to be ac- 
cepted, until’ the evidence is forthcoming 
in the article on this subject in which ten 


‘independent investigations concur upon 


the absence of emotion in stammering. 
One. other item in this paragraph I 
should like to discuss. The writer says: 
“The rushing on with the talking with- 
out first becoming self-controlled,” ete. 
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This “becoming self-controlled” seems to 
be the chief treatment which the writer 
would propose. I maintain, however, 
that self-control is a thing that cannot be 
consciously established ; that there is an- 
other element of inhibition that must be 
enthroned over the speech mechanism to 
regulate it besides any mere so-called 
self-control. Just what this is it is not 
my purpose to state now. It has, how- 
ever, been stated elsewhere.* 

(P, 18.) In the next paragraph the 
writer mentions a number of things re- 
lating to his chief cause, the presence of 
emotions. One of those things in the 
background, “serving as aggravating 
causes,” he describes as failure of the 
auditory word ‘center and the “disturb- 
ance in the visualization processes.” Au- 
ditory amnesia I will leave for Dr. Blue- 
mel to discuss. As for the visual proc- 
esses, I doubt whether the writer de- 
scribes them correctly when he calls 
them a disturbance. I call them a vitia- 
tion. Disturbance is a temporary thing, 
but when a thing is vitiated it is pretty 
constantly so. What I claim to be in the 
background of stammering is absent, 
weak, or vitiated visual processes. I 
think I have never used the word dis- 
turbance at all. A disturbance would 
mean that the normal existence of a 
thing was temporarily troubled, and that 
when that disturbance had passed the 
process would be normal again. I think 
nothing of the sort would be my claim. 
The writer, therefore, to begin with, has 
not, by any means, caught the full sig- 
nificance of the absence, weakness, or 
vitiation of the visual processes that I 
have found by experiment. He has sim- 
ply put in here another interpretation of 
his own; and, provided that stammerers 
could have emotion while they stammer, 
he might be justified in holding the opin- 
ion that he does. 

But the great pit into which the author 
has fallen is the final sentence of this 
paragraph. I speak now only of my own 
process and not for or against auditory 
amnesia. He says: “Both of these later 
phenomena are, however, in my opinion, 
secondary and dependent on the status 
of emotion present.” This opinion has 
been absolutely undermined before by 
showing that in stammering there is no 


emotion. ‘Therefore my process of vis- 
ualization cannot be secondary to some- 
thing which does not exist. I hold, then, 
that it must be primary, because what 
Dr. Kenyon has put just above it is 
shown to be non-existing. Just where 
Bluemel comes in I leave for him to say. 

I might add, concerning auditory am- 
nesia, that I think I can show it, if it ex- 
ists, to be merely a secondary matter to 
my visual process. However, that is not 
the point we wish to discuss here. At 
this time I am answering and undermin- 
ing nothing more than simply the emo- 
tional theory of stuttering. I would 
maintain, therefore, that the chief and 
main disturbance is a visual process ; that 
this visual process, when normal, is the 
inhibiting factor that properly regulates 
speech; and that, with this keystone to 
the arch of inhibition taken away, the 
rest of the structure falls to pieces, al- 
lowing fear, lack of control, and all the 
external appearances of stuttering in con- 
sequence of that lack. My claims are, 
however, clearly put forth in an article 
written in 1915, which the author has 
evidently read, since he makes a very 
careful quotation therefrom.* Shortly, 
numerous other and more lengthy articles 
than that are to appear in publication, 
which, by facts and cases so numerous 
that I see little possibility of their con- 
troversion or absorption in any other 
theory, will finally establish the visual 
center as the seat of the trouble. Espe- 
cially can they not be absorbed in any 
emotional theory when emotion can very 
easily be proved to be absent. 

(P. 19.) I am glad to read in this 
paragraph a sane interpretation of the 
infection of stammering. This interpre- 
tation should be spread widely. I con- 
sider the “physical contagion” a falsity 
and a misnomer, and I also consider that 
it is not a misstatement to say that the 
term “infectious nature of stammering,” 
or the hint of contagion at all, is abso- 
lutely an exaggeration. It is only ad- 
missible as a figure of speech, as scare 
lines, and as a means to drive the flock 
of normal speakers away from the poor 
stutterer, who needs companionship. 
Change the word to imitation and I 
agree. 
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P. 20.) Most of this paragraph is 
limited to dealing with motions which I 
call starters and which Dr. Kenyon 
terms “pseudoconscious efforts at speech 
production,” concerning which he holds 
that even they with emotional excitement 
may be “alone capable of inciting serious 
stammering.” No answer to this is nec- 
essary, other than that I consider these 
motions entirely a conscious effort made 
by the patient to start his own speech. 
They eventually become habitual and 
semiconscious and can in no way be at- 
tached to the beginning or cause of stut- 
tering. 

(P. 21.) We now come to a large sec- 
tion of the article, entitled “Developmen- 
tal growth of the intensity of stammer- 
ing.” In the middle of the paragraph I 
read: “The repetition of the acts of 
speech is of itself, producing, as it does, 
increased embarrassment, a cause for in- 
creased emotionalism and excitability.” 
With this I would agree. I do not wish 
to be misunderstood, however. I am not 
taking back anything I said before, and 
to avoid misunderstanding I would re- 
affirm in this connection what I said be- 
fore, that while stammering is on, emo- 
tion is absent. What the author says 
here is that stammering is the cause for 
increased emotionalism and excitability, 
and I suppose he means outside of the 
stammering. I say again that this is 
true; that stammering, once become a 
habit, is the cause of the growth of nu- 
merous unhealthy emotions, fears, fore- 
boding, if not excitability itself. I would, 
therefore, conclude that in the whole life 
of the stammerer the development of 
stammering is the gradual cause of the 
growth of unhealthy emotions of many 
kinds. 

Then follows: “The mental disturb- 
ances of stammering become important 
intrinsic factors in all the mental devel- 
opment processes.” I differ here with 
the quoted writer. I think he is entirely 
wrong; there is no reason for a scare 
line here, for it is pretty clear that the 
normal mental processes develop about 
as usual. I have had a series of cases 
examined neurologically, psychiatrically, 
and psychologically. I find little neuro- 
logical, nothing typically psychological, 
and no psychiatric entities. These re- 
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searches are soon to appear in publica- 
tion, and they amount to enough abso- 
lutely' to undermine the theory of any 
detrimental effect of stammering upon 
large mental - development processes. 
There is no doubt that the stammerer 
has certain habits, social and personal, 
which other people do not have; but he 
hears and sees, reasons and imagines, and 
in general thinks just about as well as 
people who do not stutter. Any stam- 
merer would resent any !ack of intelli- 
gence or lack of ability that has been 
claimed to result merely from his speech 
defect. 

(P. 22.) I turn to the quoted author’s 
“Summary and conclusions.” Here I 
find a condensed and clear statement of 
nothing more than was said before. One 
serious claim I find, however. It is this: 
“All of this cannot go on for months and 
years without having its influence in per- 
verting the development of the character 
in general.” This I deny. Character 
perversion is too extensive, too sweep- 
ing, and too intense a term to use in this 
connection. Any stammerer would re- 
sent this statement, that his character 
was perverted by his stammering. It is 
no more perverted by his stammering 
than a thumb-cut would pervert his 
character. I have known intimately for 
many years numerous stammerers. None 
of them have shown what may be called 
a perversion of character. On the other 
hand, I consider these stammerers to be 
of high moral character, of normal men- 
tality, with fine sensibility, and delicate 
interpretive feelings. Any statement that 
makes the matter worse than this I would 
deny and all stammerers would resent. 
The rare exception proves the rule. 

The rest of the writer’s summary and 
conclusion can be easily answered by a 
summary of this paper of mine. 


SUMMARY 


Without sufficient evidence, with no 
facts, and not a single case presented, 
Dr. Elmer L. Kenyon maintains that 
emotion is the cause of stammering. He 
supports his contention by a background 
of numerous other secondary and non- 
essential elements. In contradistinction 
to this I have made an investigation of 
the findings in numerous cases, carried 
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forward simultaneously by a class of ten 
students, who spent a month in careful 
research upon the subject; and these 
findings show that stammering is devoid 
of emotion. ‘There is not one dissenting 
voice among them. All agree that emo- 
tion does not exist while stammering is 
going on. My own conclusion, too, is 
that while one is stammering emotion is 
absent. Emotion, therefore, can in no 
way be the cause of stammering; it can 
in no way occur during stammering. I 
would invite the author of the above arti- 
cle, whose emotional theory of stuttering 
we here controvert, to repeat my own in- 
vestigation® and research* on a large 
number of cases as the only scientific 
step by which to obtain evidence with 
which to answer my contentions. I pre- 
dict, however, that if he repeats my re- 
search he will confirm my findings, and 
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thus become, as others have, an ardent 
advocate of the visual. 
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THE AURIST AND LIP-READING 
By CORALIE N. KENFIELD 


T IS with great interest that I have 
been reading Mr. Ferrall’s article in 
the April Vovra Review regarding the 
aurist and lip-reading. What Mr. Fer- 
rall has to say on the subject is very true. 
Recently, the following was reported 
to me by a pupil who had come directly 
from a visit with her aurist to this school 
for her lip-reading lesson. 

She arrived in rather a high state of 
indignation. While she was awaiting her 
treatment in the inner office of the aurist, 
she heard him shout at a deaf man. 
When her turn came to take the chair 
she asked the aurist why he had not rec- 
ommended the study of lip-reading to 
that man. She told him that she was 
taking lessons and knew of the helpful- 
ness that was gained by means of the 
study. 

The aurist replied, “Oh, he is not deaf 
enough.” 

The man was deaf enough to require 
shouting to make him understand, but 
not deaf enough to study lip-reading! 

The aurist does not suggest lip-reading 
either because of his‘ignorance of what 
it is and what it accomplishes or because 
he may feel that his recommendation of 


the study would be equivalent to saying, 
“T can do no more for you.” 

It should be impressed upon the aurist 
that lip-reading is not a last resort, but 
first aid. 

However, the above incident is only 
one side of the question. There are ex- 
ceptions to all rules and to aurists. Bless 
the exceptional ones for their far-sight- 
edness ! 

A widowed mother, with an only 
daughter, lived to see that daughter suf- 
fer sudden, total loss of hearing after 
womanhood had been reached. The 
mother, being fully alive to the situation 
and aware of the benefits gained by deaf 
children through lip-reading, went imme- 
diately to the State Institution for the 
Deaf to inquire if the daughter could 
there receive instruction in lip-reading. 
The principal told the mother that in this 
case lip-reading was not necessary. He 
said, that as the daughter had passed the 
“school age,” received her education, and 
become possessed of a good vocabulary, 
she would “get along.” 

Just how she was to get along he did 
not state, and the two women returned 


‘home, both unsatisfied, as they clung to 
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the idea that lip-reading was the only 
way out. 

At that time they knew almost nothing 
of lip-reading schools for adults, there 
being none in their part of the country, 
and they supposed the Clarke School at 
Northampton the only school where in- 
struction could be had; and the distance 
of the Clarke School from their home 
made attendance at that school impos- 
sible. 

However, by mere chance, the daugh- 
ter became the patient of a certain aurist 
in her home city. The patient came to 
the aurist a stranger. He was asked to 
be perfectly frank as to the possibility 
of any degree of hearing returning to the 
patient. 

He said quite plainly that, as far as he 
was able to judge, there was not one par- 
ticle of active hearing function left. But 
he did not stop here. To quote Dr. 
Cabot, “He saw beyond his office door.” 
He. advised, in the most forceful words 
at his command, the immediate study of 
lip-reading. 

At this time the daughter was reading 
with ease her mother’s lips; for the 
mother, in her wisdom, had talked to her 
daughter, reasoning that the more she 
talked, the more accustomed the daugh- 
ter would become to substituting her 
eyes for her ears. She reasoned wisely 
and well; but as yet, aside from the 
mother’s mouth, mouths in general were 
as closed books. 

The aurist continued plain speaking, 
and the plain speaking hurt, as plain 
speaking is apt to do when it is the truth, 
as this in time proved to be. 

He said to the mother, “You will prob- 
ably be taken away many years before 
your daughter, and she will be left alone, 
a totally deaf woman, who now depends 
upon your lips as her means of commu- 


nication with others. When you are gone 
and this‘ means of communication is 
taken from her, how do you suppose she 
will manage? 

“She must study lip-reading, and if 
she will study lip-reading and become a 
teacher, I will see to it that she has a 
chance to teach. She needs occupation, 
you say, as a means of livelihood, and I 
say she needs it as a means of helpful- 
ness and of happiness.” 

These two women went home and set 
to work. They sent to the New York 
School, of which the aurist had told 
them, for Mr. Nitchie’s text-book—not 
the full, revised edition that we use to- ~ 
day, but a little volume, which the daugh- 
ter will always cherish in memory of 
those early lip-reading lessons given by 
her mother. 

The daughter often wonders if that 
aurist was gifted with the gift of proph- 
ecy, for before the little book was fully 
mastered the mother was suddenly, with- 
out a moment’s warning, taken away, and 
the daughter, fulfilling the prophecy of 
the aurist, left to live as best she could, 
without the one who had made life pos- 
sible, and without hearing. 

Then the aurist again advised and in- 
sisted, and because of a recently estab- 
lished teacher in that city the lessons be- 
came a possibility. 

This all happened some years ago, but 
when that daughter looks back over the 
road she has traveled, a woman with 
normal hearing, suddenly bereft of it, 
encouraged and spurred on by the deter- 
mination of a mother and an aurist, it 
makes her feel that though in great part 


-Mr. Ferrall is right in his estimation of 


the aurist’s attitude toward lip-reading, 
still she knows that there are aurists and 
aurists. 





IMPRESSIONS 
By IDA CHARLOTTE JOHNSON 


HEN I was a student at the uni- 
versity in my freshman year I was 
asked to write a theme on “My impres- 


‘sions of the university.” As I had only 


been there for a few weeks, I naturally 
had not been impressed very much by 


anything. So I procured a copy of the 
university catalogue and proceeded forth- 
with to copy, word for word, a descrip- 
tion of the campus, the size of the vari- 
ous buildings, etc. To this day I do not 
believe that the English professor knows 
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that he was in error as much as I was. 
My experience was very much like that 
of the tongue-tied young lover who 
wished to propose to his best girl, but 
could not find suitable words to express 
his feelings. So he purchased a copy of 
the latest edition of “How to Write Let- 
ters” and copied from its pages the most 
impressive proposal in letter form. This 
he duly mailed to his lady friend. Her 
reply was prompt and in this brief form: 
“You will find my answer on the next 
page.” 

Since my- college days I have learned 
to express my own impressions, and 
since my return from Minneapolis I have 
wanted so much to pass on to you, my 
fellow-readers of Tur Vouta Review, 
my impressions of the Minneapolis 
School of Lip-Reading. 

This was my third experience as as- 
sistant instructor at the school, and I was 
impressed as never before by the excel- 
lent work done by its pupils, under the 
leadership of Miss Lindquist. Her in- 
struction is not limited merely to lip- 
reading from the text-book, but branches 
out to literature, philosophy, travel, and 
art. This, coupled with her wonderful 
personality and keen insight to know just 
what to say and when to say it, classes 
her instruction above par. She pursues 
her subjects with an energy that is un- 
flagging. The pupils are read to and lec- 
tured to from the best works of litera- 
ture. They are also encouraged to read 
them as well, thus helping them form the 
habit of reading good books—an inval- 
uable aid to the deaf. And she always 
tries to help the pupils spiritually. No 
one ever goés away without feeling her 
influence for good. 

Here are gathered a group of people 
from North and South Dakota, Michi- 
gan, Montana, and Iowa, with the ma- 
jority from Minnesota, representing peo- 
ple from almost every walk in life, rang- 
ing in age from fourteen to seventy, all 
brought together by one common inter- 
est, namely, lip-reading. se 

During the last year and a half we 
have trained five soldiers and one sailor. 
Their courageous spirit and wonderful 
optimism, in spite of their disability, did 
much to make the work with them a very 
pleasant task. 


On Tuesdays and Thursdays the pupils 
gather for one hour of practise. That 
they enjoy it is evident by the bursts of 
merriment which greet us from time to 
time. The practise work is always su- 
pervised by one of the instructors. On 
Saturday mornings for two hours a prac- 
tise program is held for all pupils. These 
programs prove to be a source of joy to 
all the participants. Because of their 
variety, the interest of all is kept up. 
There are lectures, games, drills on 
homophenes, conundrums, and _ stories, 
all of which keep our wits at work as 
well as our eyes; always something hu- 
morous is thrown in here and there to 
add spice to the performance. All are 
watching, keen and alert, to see who will 
get across first, and every one having an 
awfully good time about it, too. Pep? 
Yes, lots of it, and a splendid opportu- 
nity to exercise your lip-reading ability. 

On Tuesdays a Bible study class is 
conducted by Miss Lindquist. At the 
present time the class is studying the 
Book of Acts. You can readily under- 
stand how much help a study like this 
means to the deaf. Many are anxious to 
know more about the Bible, and most 
deaf people find it hard to attend church 
services. It is satisfying a long-felt want 
and worthy of much commendation. 

I was impressed very forcibly by the 
excellent co-operation of all at the school. 
As one of the pupils from North Dakota 
once remarked, “I have never seen a 
crowd of people together who were so 
congenial, so anxious and willing to help 
one another, and never have I heard an 
unkind word spoken by any one.” There 
is the whole thing in a nutshell. 

We did not lack amusement, either. 
Somebody was always planning a party 
or picnic or “get together” for us, where 
we were passed through all kinds of 
stunts, such as trying to see how long we 
could imitate a heron and stand on one 
foot, or try to blow out a dozen candles 
with one breath, with stories and jokes 
passed around with the refreshments. 

“With which hand do you stir your 
coffee?’ some one asks. 

“Why, with my right hand, of course.” 

“Oh, do you? Well, most people use 
a spoon.” 

These social times are a great inspira- 
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tion to us all. We all like the give and 
take of conversation, the exchange of 
ideas. These, together with the com- 
radeship of our fellow-beings, give us 
mental and moral stimulus. Deaf people 
always seem to have such a feeling of 
sympathy and understanding for each 
other. To know what real suffering is, 
one must have suffered. 

I left the school with this impressed on 
my mind: That if you are deaf, a school 
of this kind is the best place in the world 
for you to learn lip-reading. You also 
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learn to forget self and to think of others. 
You are inspired by the example of 
others to try to do better yourself. You 
find kind, congenial people to talk and 
practise with and you cannot come away 
without feeling that the world is a pretty 
good place in which to live, and a good 
school of lip-reading the most blessed 
thing on earth. 


“We can be great by helping one another ; 
We can be loved for very simple deeds; 
Who has the grateful mention of a brother 
Has really all the honor that he needs.” 





CONTRIBUTIONS FROM SOCIETIES AND SCHOOLS FOR 
SPEECH READERS 


OUT WHERE THE WEST WINDS 
BLOW 


BY D. M. W. 


The Los Angeles League of the Hard 
of Hearing is registering a gratifying 
growth, both as regards numbers and 
augmented personal interest, growing 
out of the very real benefits its members 
realize they are receiving, and which they 
naturally wish to pass on, in kind. Fol- 
lowing close in the footsteps of the New 
York League, it holds interesting and 
profitable monthly meetings on the first 
Tuesday of each month, in addition to 
the regular Wednesday morning practise 
classes and the Saturday afternoon social 
sessions, at each of which a different 
program is featured. 

A recent event was a talk on the care 
of the “listening eyes” of lip-readers by 
a prominent oculist, which yielded much 
valuable information. A later and most 
enjoyable occasion was that of a lunch- 
eon, especially complimentary to Miss 
Lucy Ella Case, the beloved vice-presi- 
dent of the league and principal of the 
Los Angeles and Pasadena schools of 
lip-reading for the adult deaf. Two of 
her more recent normal graduates, Miss 
Mary E. Rice, of Pomona, and Miss Lou 
Delight Smith, of Pasadena, were the 
prime movers in the altogether pleasant 
affair and acted as hostesses, Miss Rice 
acting as toastmistress in a very happy 
vein during the program which followed 
the serving of luncheon. The large ban- 


quet-room of a prominent down-town 
caterer was utilized and covers laid for 
forty guests, including a number of Miss 
Case’s present and former pupils, in ad- 
dition to regular league members. 

The tables were lovely in their decora- 
tion of typical California blooms. A 
corsage bouquet of orange blossoms lay 
beside each place card, and great masses 
of brilliant poppies, with garlands of 
smilax, were used as center pieces. The 
whole affair was delightfully informal, 
and expressive of the warm affection and 
appreciation each of the guests radiated 
toward their much esteemed honor guest. 
Also the rapid fire of conversation that 
swept back and forth across the tables, 
and even down the length of the room, 
much of it voiceless, and at times seem- 
ing as if every one was talking at once, 
was proof positive of the success with 
which the guests were acquiring the 
“subtile art.” 

Many graceful tributes were heartily 
paid to Miss Case by those responding to 
the different toasts. Miss Augusta Sen- 
ter, the gracious president of the league; 
Miss Smith, one of the hostesses; Miss 
Sanborn and Miss Foley each made 
felicitous responses, the latter giving a 
clever lip-reading program as a finale, 
which made a decided hit. So enthusi- 
astic were the guests over the success of 
the affair that a rising vote gave unani- 
mous endorsement to the plan of making 
it an annual event. 

Miss Case is a pioneer in the lip-read- 
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ing field of southern California, and has 
been hailed by grateful pupils as the 
“mother of lip-reading” in this region. 
Her graduates are now teaching in San 
Francisco, Tacoma, Pomona, and Pasa- 
dena, as well as in Los Angeles. The 
League of the Hard of Hearing, with 
quarters at 1005 Story Building, is the 
direct outgrowth of Miss Case’s school 
and the publicity given its achievements. 

Last, and by no means least, an addi- 
tional and pleasing feature of this move- 
ment which is meeting so many of the 
needs and pleasures of the hard of hear- 
ing is the affiliated junior league for 
younger members, a lusty outgrowth 
which has twice outgrown its housing 
quarters, and now meets bi-monthly in 
the Women’s University club-rooms. 
They have-a way-of doing things in the 
Far West which to see and know is to 
admire! 





POTENTIAL POLLYANNAS 
BY SAUL, N. KESSLER 


“Little it matters where the place, 
Or what the time or name, 

In every clime or breed or race 
Folks are much the same.” 


In their reaction to acquired deafness, 
deafened people are much the same. 
There is first the shock of discovery, then 
comes a sense of overwhelming loss; 
finally the period of mourning sets in. 
The longer this period of self-pity and 
self-imposed isolation the longer and the 
harder will be the fight for regeneration. 
During this period the oppressive walls 
of deafness creep slowly on until they 
shut out the last ray of sunshine and 
leave nothing but an unfathomable pit of 
despair. Then it is that suicide and kin- 
dred thoughts gain possession of the 
mind. Then it is that the despairing soul 
fights a grim but silent battle with the 
material ego. But we-are all potential 
Pollyannas. Given the helping hand of 


understanding sympathy in this crisis, we 
can all learn to smile again and take up 
the battle of life anew. 

In the deafened, for obvious reasons, 
the hunger for wholesome fun and social 
life is very keen. That is why the Thurs- 
day Night Club of the New York League 


for the Hard of Hearing is a veritable 
haven for us. Set apart in a bee-hive of 
industry and business, it is a life-giving 
oasis ini the desert of our lives. 

Casual visitors and newcomers are 
amazed at the contrast between the pic- 
ture which they had previously formed 
of a club for deafened folk and the 
reality. The simple charm of the home- 
like room is enhanced by the color of life, 
radiant, full of animal spirits and happy 
as a baby with its first doll. Lip-reading 
is the common mode of intercourse, and 
though pads and pencils are ready at 
hand they are only used as a last resort. 
Conversation is more animated than 
among the hearing. The young men and 
women, impelled by a mutual affliction, 
are keenly alive to the possibilities for 
recreation ‘and good-fellowship. In the 
exchange of experiences they are up- 
lifted and inspired by the stories of their 
less fortunate brothers and sisters. Last- 
ing friendships are thus built on a foun- 
dation of mutual sympathy. 

Prearranged programs, planned and 
executed by the members, include every 
form of entertainment, from card games 
and dancing to pantomimes and lectures. 
Many of the games played are contests 
for prizes. Sluggish brains are quick- 
ened into action by the mental stimulz 
required, To pay for necessary expenses 
incidental to parties and entertainments 
there is a fund toward which each mem- 
ber pays twenty-five cents each month. 
Strange as it may sound, the piano in the 
room is in constant use. From the rol- 
licking rhythm of rag to the inspiring 
solace of a sonata, music still plays its 
part. One needs but the rhythmic vibra- 
tions to set the feet shuffling and for 
those who catch the tones—ah! they are 
indeed twice blessed. Intellectual appe- 
tites have been given rare treats in the 
lectures and personal talks of Dr. Harold 
Hays, Miss Jane B. Walker, and Mr. 
W. J. Curtis. 

“Spend and be spent” was one of the 
pithy, forceful utterances of the greatest 
American of our generation. What 
Colonel Roosevelt meant can be summed 
up in one word—service. In service one 
finds the real happiness. It is here that 


the club wields the greatest power for 
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good. Quiet and unassuming men and 
women are doing the impossible, smoth- 
ering their own personal worries and 
pains in alleviating the worries and pains 
of others. Teaching folk who have for- 
gotten how to smile, how to play, and 
how to sing again. That is the greatest 
reason for the club. In the manifold op- 
portunities for unselfish volunteer service 
are the real blessings of regeneration and 
rebirth. 

Yes, we are all potential Pollyannas, 
and given such a club as this we can 
humbly bow our heads and thank God. 
Thank God that, if we had to become 
deafened, we were born in this genera- 
tion when the New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing was itself born. 





A TALK ON BIRDS 
BY VALERIA MC DERMOTT 


A very unusual entertainment that 
gave pleasure to all present, and particu- 
larly to the special class for whom it 
was prepared, was a lecture on “Birds of 
the Chicago Region,” illustrated with 
dozens of colored slides, given by Mr. 
Orpheus M. Schnatz, of the Illinois Au- 
dubon Society, for the members and 
guests of the Chicago League for the 
Hard of Hearing, at the Art Institute, 
March 5. 

The unique feature of the entertain- 
ment was the fact that part of the audi- 
ence read the lecture from the lips of the 
speaker ; understood and enjoyed it quite 
as much as did the hearing audience. 

Many interesting facts were given re- 
garding the birds of the Chicago region. 
“This region is one of the greatest high- 
ways for migratory birds on the Amer- 
ican continent,” said Mr. Schantz; but, 
due to the lust of man for killing, many 
kinds of birds of rare plumage are ex- 
tinct. The Carolina parakeet is gdne, so 
is the wild pigeon, and the mourning 
dove is the only member of the pigeon 
family left in the Northern States. The 
quail and the prairie pigeon are also fast 
disappearing. 

It has become necessary by legislation 
to protect bird life as we do child life. 
And, in 1916, a treaty, called the Migra- 
tory Bird Treaty, was entered into by 
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the United States, Canada, and Great 
Britain. One of the best features of this 
treaty is the law prohibiting the shooting 
of any game birds in the spring. This 
gives the birds a chance to raise their 
families unmolested and to have a fair 
percentage of the offspring escape the 
sportsmen’s guns and go South in the 
fall. 

Birds as an economic asset were also 
discussed by Mr. Schantz. They are 
valuable in destroying insects and injuri- 
ous weeds, and carry seeds, thereby do- 
ing a lot of useful planting. Wild grape 
and wild cherry seeds, which are indi- 
gestible, are dropped by the birds over 
the prairies or along the fences when 
they perch, and as a result many trees, 
shrubs, and vines flourish and beautify 
these barren places. 

Most beautiful were the pictures of 
the warbler family—the white and the 
yellow warbler—and their nests and eggs. 
Our familiar robin red breast, harbinger 
of spring, a member of the thrush family, 
appeared in all his glory. And the hum- 
ming-bird, the smallest of our native 
birds, was shown in her nest about the 
size of an English walnut. 

Pictures of wild flowers that grow in 
the sand-dunes were shown at the close 
of the lecture. 

Directing the interest of its members 
to the out of doors as a substitute for 
the theater, the concert, and the many 
things that the deafened can no longer 
enjoy, has been the special concern of 
the Chicago League for the Hard of 
Hearing, and has met with splendid suc- 
cess. 

Talks on birds, trees, local wild flowers, 
and the beautiful environs of Chicago are 
planned for each month in the year, fol- 
lowed by day or half-day outings to the 
woods, parks, sand-dunes, forest pre- 
serve, and other attractive spots in the 
Chicago region. 





“PLEASURE AND PRACTISE” 
BY KATHLEEN R. GEDDES 


Is not this an ideal combination? A 
visit to the Monday Evening Practise 
Class at the Nitchie School of Lip-Read- 
ing, in New York, will reveal one in- 
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stance of how pleasure may profitably be 
combined with practise. 

As this class is always in charge of the 
same teacher, Miss Edith B. Kane, it is 
very much like a little club with 25 or 30 
co-operative members and its teacher as 
president, and Miss Kane’s duties are 
twofold: that of the teacher who must 
every week supply material for lip-read- 
ing that will benefit the advanced pupils 
and still not be beyond the ability of the 
beginners ; and that of the club president 
who seeks to keep things so lively and 
interesting that all may come for pleas- 
ure as well as practise. 

Several American service men, who 
have lost their hearing but not their 
spirits, help considerably in the “club” 
part of the work. The ability of a num- 
ber of pupils to come only to the 
evening class is another reason for the 
“Py aad?” 

Material for lip-reading is much and 
varied, and often our most valuable prac- 
tise comes entirely unforeseen, originat- 
ing in some one’s objection to some state- 
ment made in reply to a “regular” ques- 
tion, which starts a general discussion. 

“Questions on all sorts of subjects” 
reveal to one how little he knows about 
rivers, lakes, and mountains and other 
things. A spelling match is much en- 
joyed. Every one watches closely, and 
if the pupil who faces the class to spell 
the word leaves the capital “M” off 
Manhattan a dozen heads are raised and 
the word has to be respelled. It is sur- 
prising how one forgets how some words 
are spelled and hesitates between two 
m’s”’ or two sf tee 

Practise classes are made appropriate 
to seasons, and often instead of orally 
answering questions we write them, after 
which the pads are éxchanged, the ques- 
tions corrected, and those making fewest 
mistakes have their names put on the 
board as an example for the rest of us. 

Thus we wrote “Questions on Hal- 
lowe’en” on the Monday evening nearest 


to that day. Later Thanksgiving, Christ- - 


mas, New Year’s, St. Valentine’s, and 
other days are likewise observed. 

Homophenous words make splendid 
practise and often cause much amuse- 
ment. Sentences like these are given, to 
be written: 


Where are you going, my pretty maid? 

That suit didn’t wear very well. 

We need new ware for the kitchen. 

This last sentence at one time proved 
very difficult and had to be given more 
than the original “twice only” that was 
announced. 

Conundrums are good; the answers 
are given on slips of paper which are dis- 
tributed among the pupils, who must rec- 
ognize their own when the “riddle is 
put.” Reciting “Mother Goose Rhymes” 
caused much amusement one night, and 
those who thought they knew all about 
“the sheep in the meadow, the cow in the 
corn” were corrected by those who knew 
they knew. Then there are stories—al- 
ways welcome; always enjoyed—anec- 
dotes, short stories, personal experiences, 
and other true stories. 

The Monday Evening Practise Class 
at the Nitchie School has surely proved 
a service of much pleasure to many, 
which is very important; but the fact 
that it rendefs aid and encouragement to 
lip-readers who cannot get to day prac- 
tises is more important still. 





INDUSTRIAL UNION DISBANDED 


Owing to the advance in rent and materials 
and the comparatively few deaf helped for the 
money expended, it has been decided to dis- 
band the Industrial Union for the Deaf, in 
Boston. The shops, however, will be carried 
on by their former managers as a personal 
business—the cabinet shop, at 15 Fayette street, 
by John F. Clinton, and the dressmaking shop, 
at 687 Boylston street, by Mrs. E. B. Wade. 





DEATH OF SUPERINTENDENT READ 


Mr. Frank Read, Jr., Superintendent of the 
North: Dakota School for the Deaf, died at his 
home, in Devils Lake, on July 4. Mr. Read 
was an earnest, progressive young man, and 
his many friends in the profession will be 
grieved to learn of his untimely loss. He was 


‘a valued member of the American Association 


to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf. 





Mr. Donald A. Johansen, a young man of 
Arcata, California, whose business motto is 
“Dahlias my specialty,” writes: “I quite agree 
with the many contributors to THe VOLTA 
Review who say there are few occupations in 
which the deaf cannot engage. Anyway, I 
have started in business for myself, as my 
letterhead shows.” 

















EDMUND LYON 


EDMUND LYON 


At a stated meeting of the State Board 
of Charities, held at its office, in the 
United Charities Building, 287 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, on Tuesday, 
May II, 1920, beginning at 2 o’clock 
p. m., the following action was unani- 
mously taken : 

“President Stewart stated that since 
the last meeting of the Board Mr. Ed- 
mund Lyon, formerly Secretary of this 
Board, had died at his home, in the city 
of Rochester. 

“He offered the following minute and 
moved its adoption: 


MINUTE 


“The members of the State Board of 
Charities have learned with regret of the 
sudden death, on April 24, 1920, of Ed- 
mund Lyon, of Rochester, who served as 
Secretary of the Board from July 1, 
1895, to October 15, 1896, when he re- 
signed because of business interests re- 
quiring his return to Rochester. 

“Mr. Lyon was born at Brighton, 
Monroe County, New York, June 4, 
1855. He graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Rochester in 1877, at the Colum- 
bia Law School in 1880, and practised 
law for a short time, but soon laid down 
his briefs to take up business enterprises 
and social work, in which he had always 
been interested. He was a volunteer 
teacher in the Western New York Insti- 
tution for Deaf-Mutes for seven years, 
from 1887, and as an instructor and 
writer on subjects relating to the educa- 
tion of the deaf he became widely known 
throughout the country. Having a scien- 
tific mind, his interest in the deaf and 
close study of them led to his invention 
of the ‘Lyon Phonetic Manual,’ which 
has been characterized by Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell, long time a warm personal 
friend and associate of Mr. Lyon, as 
‘marvelously ingenious’ and as ‘marking 
an epoch in the history of articulation 
teaching of the deaf in America.’ Fol- 
lowing his resignation of the secretary- 
ship of the State Board, Mr. Lyon ac- 
cepted an honorary appointment from it 
as State Examiner of Schools for the 
Deaf, a position which he filled usefully 
from 1895 to 1808. 
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“Socially minded by nature and edu- 
cation, Mr. Lyon was a representative of 
the highest type of the humanitarian 
American citizen. His qualities of in-— 
telligence, courage, and patience and his 
persevering application to his business 
enterprises led to his amassing a large 
fortune, of which he made generous, dis- 
criminating, and unostentatious use for 
the public good. 

“At the time of his death, Mr. Lyon 
was President of the Board of Managers 
of the Western New York Institution 
for the Deaf, with which he had been 
actively associated as a teacher, friend, 
and trustee for more than thirty years; 
President of the American Association 
to Promote Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf ; member of the Board of Managers 
of the New York State Agricultural and 
Industrial School; Vice-President of the 
Rochester Dental Dispensary; acting 
President of the Rochester Friendly 
Home; Manager of the Infants’ Summer 
Hospital; Trustee of the University of 
Rochester, and Trustee of the Rochester 
Mechanics Institute, several of which 
institutions are subject to the general 
supervision of this Board. In the per- 
formance of his duties to all he gave 
faithful and intelligent service, for what- 
ever he undertook to do he did thor- 
oughly well. In character he was lov- 
able and approachable, and his death is 
mourned far beyond his circle of friends 
and associates. 

“Resolved, That the foregoing minute 
be entered upon the records of the State 
Board of Charities and that an engrossed 
copy be sent to Mrs. Lyon. 

“Commissioner Werner seconded the 
resolution in a few well-chosen remarks, 
and the minute and resolution were 
thereupon unanimously adopted by a 
rising vote.” 





As is well known, there is in the reference 
library of the Volta Bureau a more nearly 
complete collection of all periodicals devoted 
to the interests of the deaf than can be found 
anywhere else in the world. This collection 
includes not only current periodicals, but also 
publications no longer issued. 





Send in your subscription now if you wish 
to read the excellent papers presented at the 
Mount Airy Meeting. 





tee er a ee 
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THE MOUNT AIRY MEETING 


The great joint meeting is a matter 
of history, and very important history it 
will doubtless prove, for probably never 
before since the education of the deaf 
in the United States was begun has there 
been so large a gathering of its advocates. 

From the opening of the convention, 
on the evening of June 28, until its close, 
at noon on July 3, one could feel the stir 
and bustle of important business and sel- 
dom, indeed, did one see a face which did 
not show interest, eagerness, and im- 
mediate purpose. 

One of the outstanding features of the 
convention was the large number and 
variety of demonstrations, several sorts 
of which were conducted simultaneously, 
thus allowing the spectator to choose the 
one best suited to his line of work. 
Speech work, voice training, auricular 
development, rhythmic training, lip-read- 
ing for children and for adults, progress 
in the education of the deaf-blind, all had 
a part in the “clinics” and all shared in 
the favorable comments. 

Inasmuch as it is frequently impossible 
to give, to people who did not see it, an 
intelligible account of a demonstration, 
the teachers and friends of the deaf who 
failed to attend the convention are the 
more to be commiserated, for, as one of 
the most prominent leaders in the work 
remarked, “the demonstrations were the 
most important part of the whole con- 
vention.” Wherever possible, THE Vorra 
REvIEW will give an account, or at least 
an outline, of the work shown, but it 
realizes fully that only the shadow, not 
the substance, can be put into words, and 
urges its readers who may habitually de- 
pend upon printed accounts of conven- 
tion proceedings never again to miss the 
opportunity to go and see. 

The entire proceedings of the joint 
meeting will be published in book form 
by the Convention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf. Hence THe Vota 
REVIEW, in order to avoid duplication as 
far as possible, will publish only such 
papers, extracts, or accounts as may be 
of especial interest and help to its read- 
ers.. Some of these will appear in the 
September issue. 

Too much credit cannot be given Dr. 
Crouter and his able corps of assistants 


for the smoothness with which the “ma- 
chinery” of the convention was handled ; 
and the kindness and cordiality displayed 
by every one connected with the Institu- 
tion should long be a pleasant memory 
in the heart of each individual who at- 
tended the great meeting. 





RAPID SPEECH 


I quite agree with Mrs. Wilson that 

teachers of lip-reading should speak rap- 
idly to their pupils. It is true that Mr. 
Nitchie always spoke so himself and in- 
structed his teachers to do likewise. He 
used to say, “It is better for a pupil to 
get 75 per cent of a lesson given quickly 
than 100 per cent of a lesson given 
slowly. We are not striving for the 
pupil to have a good lesson, but that the 
lesson shall do the pupil good.” 
' Sometimes it is difficult to make pupils 
realize the truth of that statement. If 
they stumble a good deal, they are apt to 
feel discouraged and stupid; for, from 
their standpoint, they have had a “bad” 
lesson; whereas if they sail through a 
lesson with barely a mistake and under- 
stand the teacher easily, they are all 
puffed up and consider themselves ex- 
pert lip-readers—until they meet out- 
siders. Then discouragement comes 
fourfold. My theory is that the more 
difficult lip-reading is made in school, 
the easier it will be for pupils to under- 
stand outsiders. 

Of course, one cannot go at the same 
speed for all pupils; but one should keep 
them up to the maximum of speed. A 
pupil who takes a, lesson more rapidly 
than the preceding one was taken,.even 
though many mistakes are made, is pro- 
gressing. 

When a man has climbed a mountain 
once, the next time the ascent is easy, 
and, if he is striving to excel in that 
sport, he tries a higher and more difficult 
climb, where he stumbles and has to 
overcome many obstacles; and when he 
reaches the summit, tired and bruised, to 
be sure, he has the satisfaction of feeling 
that he has accomplished something 
which would not be his had he continued 
to make the ascent of the smaller and 
easier mountain. 














LETTERS 


If my pupils were going through life 
tied to my apron string, I should be only 
too glad to make lip-reading as easy as 
possible for them; but since they must 
meet the World and his wife, my aim is 
to prepare them to understand his stiff- 
lipped enunciation and her rapid chat- 
ter.—Juliet D, Clark. 


LETTERS 
DIFFERS WITH DR. GOLDSTEIN 


To THE Eprtor or THE VoLtTA REVIEW: 

I am a member of the Speech Readers Guild 
of Boston. I read the article in THE VoLra 
Review by Dr. Goldstein in regard ‘to teachers 
of lip-reading, and I feel that I would like to 
say that I differ-with him. I think a teacher 
who is deaf can reach the hearts of her pupils 
more thoroughly than one who can hear, for 
she understands and can fully sympathize with 
their feelings. I joined the Guild in January, 
and have had private and also class instruc- 
tion, all from hard-of-hearing teachers, and 
the results have been very advantageous and 
gratifying. The teachers have been most 
patient and sympathetic, and I would not 
change to one of normal hearing, for I would 
not be able to share the bond of sympathy 
with one who was not so afflicted. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henrietra C. VINAL,. 


ANOTHER DIFFERENCE OF OPINION 


THe Vota REVIEW: 

May I take exception to an article in the 
June issue implying that the hearing teacher 
gains better results? 

Judging from my’ personal experience, it 
seems-to me the deaf teacher has the advan- 
tage, in that she has that understanding sym- 
pathy which the pupil is conscious of at once. 
She so fully realizes the difficulties that she 
divines at once the pupil’s needs. 

Furthermore the beginner is convinced by 
her success what speech-reading can do for the 
deaf, and this is an additional factor in favor 
of the deaf teacher. I have only words of the 
highest commendation for the deaf teacher. 

Sincerely yours, 
Anna M. Eaton. 


ALSO DIFFERS 


Eprror VoitTa REVIEW : 

I read with much interest Dr. Goldstein’s 
article, “The Deaf Child,” in‘the June Vota 
Review, and I wish to enter a protest regard- 
ing his statement that a deaf speech-reading 
teacher for adult deaf is inefficient. For two 
winters I have met weekly adult deaf pupils 
of speech-reading classes, some of them taught 
by deaf teachers, others by teachers of normal 
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hearing. I am myself a member of two of 
these classes. The hearing teachers were suc- 
cessful teachers of long experience in teaching 
deaf children, and their unbounded patience 
and deep sympathy endeared them to every one 
of their adult deaf pupils. Most excellent re- 
sults in lip-reading have been obtained in all 
these classes, but in no single respect have the 
results obtained by the deaf teachers been in- 
ferior to those of the hearing teachers. I 
believe a large field of usefulness has been 
opened to those deaf people who love to teach 
and who carefully prepare themselves to be 
speech-reading teachers of the adult deaf. 
Respectfully yours, 
Heten E, Rice. 


WHEN THE JOKE IS ON THE OTHER 
FELLOW 


Eprror oF T'He Vota Review: 


My husband and [I belong to the New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing. One even- 
ing I prevailed upon him to go with me to a 
lecture given there by a Miss Jane B. Walker. 
After Miss Walker had finished, a Miss Sam- 
uelson and another young lady gave a dialogue, 
which was very amusing. When we returned 
home I said to my husband (who, by the way, 
has perfect hearing), “How did you like it ” 

“T liked Miss Walker,” said he, “but I did 
not care for the dialogue.” 

I asked why, as I had enjoyed it very much. 

“Well,” he said, “because I did not hear it.” 
(Miss Samuelson had whispered it.) 

“There now,” I said, “the joke is on you. 
You, with your perfect hearing, do not know 
what was said, while I, who cannot hear, can 
repeat it almost word for word!” I then told 
him I thought it was about time he went to 
the Nitchie School to learn lip-reading, where 
I had learned it. 

Yours very truly, 
Mrs. Wa. D. HucHes, 


LIP-READING 


Omana, May 27. 
To THE Eprror of THE Wortp-Herarp: 

We hear much these days about reconstruc- 
tion, rehabilitation of soldiers, rebuilding of 
cities devastated by war. We extend a help- 
ing hand to the sufferers of Europe, and that 
is as it should be. There are also civilians who 
need reconstruction; some who, like myself, 
were unable to enter the service because of 
physical disability. 

I am deaf. When our soldiers returned 
from France deafened the government pro-' 
vided instruction in lip-reading for them in 
order that they might lead happy, useful lives. 
Some progressive cities do, and all large cities 
should, offer instruction in lip-reading in their 
public evening schools to adults whose hearing 
has become more or less impaired. The excellent 
instruction given deaf children in the Nebraska 
School for the Deaf does not meet the needs 
of the deaf adult. Those who would like to’ 
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know what lip-reading will do to relieve the 
isolation and embarrassment of the hard of 
hearing should call on Miss Emma B. Kessler, 
203 North Twentieth Street. She teaches lip- 
reading to adults and is herself hard of hear- 
ing. ‘To see the practical results of her work, 
it would be worth while to visit her class for 
general application on Friday evenings. 

I went through all the deaf man’s ups and 
downs till finally I heard of lip-reading and its 
possibilities. J am a beginner in lip-reading, 
but already it makes a difference. It has un- 
locked the door to a fuller life for me. I 
should therefore like to call attention to the 
fact that deafness need not blight any one’s 
life, if one will set out on the road of lip- 
reading. 

JosepH E. NABER. 
—Omaha World-Herald, 


THE SPEECH READERS GUILD OF 
BOSTON 


“Speak as you would be spoken to.” This 
is the pertinent foreword of the fourth an- 
nual report of the Speech-Readers’ Guild, just 
received. The volume is an interesting sum- 
mary of the activities of the Guild, an organi- 
zation now composed of 205 active, 43 associate, 
and 3 honorary members. : 

Reports from the various committees appear, 
the one following being, of course, of especial 
interest at the Volta Bureau: 


VOLTA REVIEW COMMITTEE 


A special Volta Review Committee was not 
created until October 22, 1919, although active 
workers in the Guild have always subscribed 
to THe Vo.ita Review and urged others to 
do so. 

Learning that the magazine was in danger of 
ceasing publication because of lack of funds, 
the Executive Committee, in October, 1919, de- 
cided to help, as. follows: 

1. By payment of $50.00 to become a life 
member of the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. (It 
is this Association which publishes THE VorTa 
REVIEW.) 

2. To order a second subscription of the 
magazine ($2.00) for the table in the men’s 
room. 

3. To appoint a Volta Review Committee. 

4. To place notices, urging members to sub- 
scribe, in the Guild bulletins. 

The Volta Review Committee has endeavored 
not to annoy any one by its solicitations, but 
has tried to emphasize two facts—that the 
magazine is a great inspiration and practical 
help, and that it must have financial support. 

Marjorie C. BELLows. 





PREVENTION OF DEAFNESS 


We hear much concerning the conservation 
of vision, and I fear too little regarding the 
conservation of hearing. Those who have lost 
their hearing are of all men most miserable. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 


Many positions in the commercial world are 
closed to them. Even a man who is moderately 
deaf is not wanted in many positions. I would, 
therefore, urge you to conserve for your 
patients their hearing to the utmost degree. 
Do not neglect cases of acute otitis media in 
children or in adults, as well. It is from this 
cause that most of the cases of deafness arise. 


-Be alert, inspect the drum membranes fre- 


quently, and if you cannot do this, call in an 
otologist who can make a proper inspection and 
do a paracentesis if one is indicated. Thus 
will a deal of deafness be prevented. 

The day is past and gone for the use of 
laudanum drops for Johnnie’s aching ear. 
Grandma’s hot onion will also have to remain 
in utter disrepute, for Johnnie will be a man 
some day, and when that day comes he must 
have both his ears attuned to what is going on 
about him. Proper treatment of acute otitis 
media will, in most instances, be successful, and 
when done will cause operations for the relief 
of mastoid abscess to be few and far between. 

Then, too, there will not be that long host of 
folks going about with chronic suppurative 
ears, a burden and a menace their whole life 
through. 

—J. Sheldon Clark, M. D., in the Illinois 
Medical Journal. 


—_—_——— 


HENRY LA BARRE JAYNE * 


He was of those who knew that love is giving; 
So, though he sleeps, his mortal service done, 

In countless human hearts he still is living, 
Because of the great love he gave—and won! 


Though day by day, with happy touch caressing, 
Earth’s simple joys returned to him again, 
And high poetic thoughts renewed their blessing, 

His care was always for his fellowmen. 


He held them dear, whate’er their place or sta- 
tion— 
Dearer, perhaps, as greater was their need,— 
And gave, with the idealist’s elation, 
His best to make their lives more worthy in- 
deed. 


So, though he left us when his day was ended, 

And, like all lovely things, lay down to rest, 
His dreams, forever with our visions blended, 
Live in our lives, a memory dear and blest! 
FLORENCE EARLE CoaTEs. 





*Written for the Plays and Players, and to 
be printed in the Year Book of that organiza- 
tion. Mr. Jayne was for years a member of 
the American Association. 





Recently, through the kindness of Mr. Selwyn 
Oxley, Honorary Secretary of the Guild of St. 
John of Beverly, the Volta Bureau has received 
a valuable accession to its file of old periodicals, 
namely, all the volumes, Nos. 1 to 9, 1873 to 
1881, of “a magazine intended chiefly for the 
deaf and dumb,” edited by the Rev. Samuel 
Smith. Volumes 7, 8, and 9 bear the title “The 
Deaf and Dumb Magazine.” 





